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the guilt or innocence of Sacco and Vanzetti 

will be bitterly disputed. The world of dis- 
putants is divided into four classes, those who are 
not thoroughly acquainted with the record of the 
case who believe that the two men were: 14, guilty, 
1B, innocent; those who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the record and believe that the two men were: 
2A, guilty, 2B, innocent. The opinions of these 
people, who comprise the vast majority of all the 
people in the world who have ever heard of the case, 
are worth individually and in foto just exactly 
nothing at all. 

As an example of class 1a, you have only to 
listen to any comfortable Babbitt or Bourbon in the 
smoking car who will tell you frankly that the two 
men were dangerous anarchists and better out of 
the world than in it. As an example of class 1B, you 
have only to read the letters to the newspapers from 
worthy but excited people who believe whatever 
they are told by their pet propagandists. A group 
of such wrote recently to the New York World: 
“We wish to protest against the absolute contempt 
for public opinion shown by Governor Fuller in his 
decision in the Sacco-Vanzetti case. Should these 


| ee a long time to come, alas! the question of 


men now be allowed to go to the chair, guilty or not 
guilty, in the face of the doubt that exists in the 
minds of most Americans and of all the people all 
over the world, we shall always have to be ashamed 
to be called Americans.” These good people and 
others like them, such as ex-President Loubet of 
France, believe that indicted criminals should be 
tried by public opinion instead of by a judge and 
jury. If you can make enough agitation in the 
defense of criminals and persuade enough ignorant 
people that they are innocent, then, ipso facto, they 
are innocent and must be pardoned — so they argue. 
Such opinions are obviously naif and worthless. 

More to be considered are classes 2a and 2B. In 
the former are the attorneys and the witnesses for 
the prosecution, reporters and editors of the New 
York Herald Tribune, the Boston Evening Tran- 
script, and other papers, a few lawyers on the outside, 
a few interested spectators. Most of these have read 
the record and studied the case. Many of them have 
devoted years to its presentation or to its interpre- 
tation. They are letter perfect in its details; they 
can present a convincing argument backed with 
chapter and verse. They are the high priests of the 
discussion. 
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So are the members of 28, the lawyers and wit- 
nesses for the defense, the editors of the Nation 
and the New Republic, Mr. Heywood Broun, the 
members of the Defense Committee, the volunteers 
who responded eagerly to the summons to fight 
against injustice. These people are convinced and 
convincing — yet their opinion, like that of their 
opponents, is in the last analysis of little or no value. 
Both classes approach the matter from their par- 
ticular angles, both find material aplenty to crys- 
tallize and harden their preconceptions, both are 
governed largely by the record, the printed word. 

Now there is one other class, and a very small one 
it is. It consists of the jury, the governor of the 
Commonwealth, and the three eminent gentlemen 
appointed by him to review the case. All of these 
men heard the witnesses testify, saw them face to 
face; all of them observed the prisoners and heard 
them testify; all of them formed their own opinions 
as to the relative value and validity of the testimony 
and of the conduct of the trial. And all of these men 
are unanimous in their conviction on two points: 
first, that the trial was fair, and second, that 
Sacco and Vanzetti were guilty of murder. 

How can we explain the difference between these 
convictions and those of the honest and sincere 
students of the case who can see only prejudice in 
the conduct of the trial and innocence on the part 
of the accused? By the simple phenomenon which 
every lawyer knows, that an honest juryman — 
and all of the men mentioned above were in effect 
jurymen— is convinced not by what a witness 
says but by the way he says it. One witness carries 
conviction. You know he is speaking the truth. The 
next witness betrays his falseness in his manner, 
you put no faith whatever in his testimony. 

In the record, one witness is as good as another. 
Witness Jones swears that the accused were in 
South Braintree on April 15. Witness Smith 
swears they were in Boston on that date. Set one 
off against the other and the result is zero. Expert 
Robinson swears that the prisoner’s revolver fired 
the fatal shot; Expert Johnson swears that it could 
not possibly have fired it. You cancel the experts’ 
testimony and go on to something else. But the 
jury does not cancel this testimony. It believes, let 
us say, that Witness Smith and Expert Robinson 
were. telling the truth and that the other two were 
lying. It believes those men and distrusts the others. 
And when so many honest and disinterested men 
agree in their conclusions after faithful study and 
full examination, there, as far as we can see, is 

justice — our rough, human justice has been served 
and the men are fairly and properly called guilty. 

Recently in an English magazine, Lord Birken- 
head reviewed the famous murder case of Bywaters 
and Mrs. Thompson. After a careful study and 
analysis of the testimony he makes the following 
remarkable statement: “Yet admitting that she 
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planned and plotted murder, recognizing that if I 
had presided at the trial I should have directed the 
jury upon the same lines as Mr. Justice Shearman; 
realizing that, as a member of the Court of Criminal 
Appeals, I should, like the Court, have found no 
reason for quashing the conviction, I have still a 
lingering doubt whether Edith Thompson on that 
night was present at a crime which she had arranged, 
or, indeed, whether she had any idea that any such 
crime would be attempted:” Then he adds these 
significant words: “But I was not present at the 
trial, and no amount of reading will be equivalent 
to seeing the witnesses and hearing them give 
evidence.” 

Doubts similar to those of Lord Birkenhead 
occur to any fair-minded person who reads the 
record of any murder trial in which conviction 
depends on circumstantial or contradicted testi- 
mony. The jury system is not perfect, and it would 
be foolish to deny that conscientious and intelligent 
juries have been responsible for gross miscarriages 
of justice. But the jury system is the best we have; 
it is justice as we know it. Certainly trial by jury is 
better than trial by public opinion or by editors or 
by foreign groups and unions. And in the case of 
Sacco and Vanzetti we have, in effect, three juries, 
the original one, the governor, and the committee of 
three. For our part we are content to abide by 
their verdict. We were not present at the trial. 
Neither, as far as we know, was Mr. Broun, or 
Mr. Villard, or the editors of the New Republic. 

Citizens of New York, Russia, Italy, and points 
south refer to this case as a disgrace to Massachu- 
setts. A Moscow paper speaks feelingly of “the inhu- 
manity of the American dourgeoisie.” Mussolini’s 
great heart we are told is bleeding freely for the 
convicted anarchists. Citizens of Massachusetts are 
criticized bitterly for resenting the attacks on Massa- 
chusetts justice; they are described as stubbornly in- 
tent on murdering two innocent men merely to 
uphold a local judge. All of this strikes us as sheer 
midsummer madness. Here in Massachusetts we want 
justice done and our record shows it. We believe it 
has been done. If the editors in New York, Moscow, 
Rome, London, and other cities have more first-hand, 
reliable knowledge of the case than the jury, plus 
Governor Fuller, plus President Lowell, plus Presi- 
dent Stratton, plus Judge Grant, we would be 
eager to hear it and urge its consideration. Have 
they this knowledge? No. They have hearsay, their 
own prejudice, a record to dissect, a case to make, 
propaganda to exploit, often for their own ends and 
purposes. We do not try our cases in their offices, 
but in courts of law; and with all humility, with all 
due recognition of the possibilities of human error, 
we submit that Massachusetts can judge and has 
judged this murder trial fairly and that justice has 
been done. 

As for mercy — that is another matter. 
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Geneva and John Bull’s Taxes 
Wen the poker game at Geneva broke up, 


the heaviest losers were citizens of the British 
motherland. Their taxes are already high and prom- 
ise to soar still higher. The Admiralty’s cruiser re- 
quirements, as set forth in 
Geneva, will cost John Bull a 
pretty penny at a time when 
the Empire’s account books are 
splashed with red ink. More- 
over, the people of the United 
Kingdom will pay practically 
the whole shot for whatever 
vessels are built, for little help 
may be expected from the over- 

‘ seas dominions. 

The United States ended the fiscal year on June 
30 with a surplus of $635,809,912. The British deficit 
now stands at approximately $178,000,000, and will 
probably grow before the year’s ledgers are closed. 
Revenues of the two treasuries were nearly equal — 
the United States collecting $4,129,394,411, and 
Great Britain $3,907,649,850. In 1926-1927 the 
average British citizen paid $75 in government taxes 
while the average American’s contribution to Fed- 
eral Government was $30. The financial problem in 
the United States today is one of disposing of a sur- 
plus by decreasing taxes or reducing the principal 
of the nation’s debt. The English problem is one of 
increasing already high taxes to prevent an accumu- 
lation of the deficit. 

To the “tight little island” the royal navy is an 
expensive institution. In 1926 45,000,000 residents 
in the United Kingdom contributed approximately 
$300,000,000 to the naval fund, whereas 18,300,000 
citizens of overseas dominions paid only about 
$35,000,000 into the same account. There are 287 
ships in the royal navy as against only twenty small 
vessels owned by the overseas dominions. The navy 
cost each resident of the United Kingdom about 
$6.60 last year, whereas the levy on each Canadian 
was about fifteen cents, on each Australian about 
$3, on each New Zealander about $1.90, and on each 
South African about forty-two cents. Since the war, 
every dominion government, except Australia, has 
rejected all proposals to increase its contributions 
to the Empire’s sea-power costs. Even Australia 
frowned on the suggestion that she assume a heavier 
share of the burden until frightened into action when 
the Labor Government at London in 1924 decided to 
abandon development of the base at Singapore. 
Then Australia voted to build two cruisers and sev- 
eral lighter craft and is planning still two more 
cruisers. The dominions are vitally interested in the 
royal navy, except when they are asked to contri- 
bute to its growth and upkeep. Whatever new ships 
are built by Great Britain will be paid for out of 
the motherland’s pocketbook. 





It is inconceivable that the United States and 
Great Britain will engage in a naval-construction 
race. In view of the high taxes in the United King- 
dom, Parliament and the British people will subject 
Admiralty proposals to the most cautious scrutiny. 
In the United States, public opmion has never been 
overwhelmingly favorable to a huge navy. Several 
leaders in Congress have already declared that de- 
spite the collapse at Geneva the United States should 
build only for its own actual needs, regardless of 
what Great Britain does. To this policy President 
Coolidge has added the weight of his convictions. 
Limitations by popular and parliamentary veto 
may succeed where the attempt by treaty failed. 


General Wood — Proconsul and Soldier 
M4: GEN. LEONARD WOOD was a public 


servant of a quality extremely rare in this 
republic. From the days of the Rough Riders till 
the day of his death, the American public paid 
him the tribute of a unique confidence which 
his long, able, intelligent, and devoted services 
richly deserved. He was a brave officer and an able 
administrator. Fighting the Apaches he won the 
Congressional Medal of Honor and later distin- 
guished himself in Cuba and the Philippines. After 
the Spanish-American war, as governor of Cuba, 
he laid the foundations of the island republic. Per- 
haps no act of the Wilson Administration was more 
deeply resented than the deliberate shelving of 
General Wood both before and after the declaration 
of war. Always the public believed in his honesty, 
his strength of purpose, his ability. 

The last years of his life as Governor-General of 
the Philippine Islands were difficult and, to a certain 
degree, painful. Opposed by a querulous and per- 
sistent Filipino majority, he was forced to govern 
without coGperation from the legislative branch. 
Yet, at his death, even those politicos most violently 
opposed to his goverment paid tribute to his char- 
acter and personality. General Wood was not only a 
great proconsul; he was a good soldier. If the Ad- 
ministration at Washington had declared a different 
policy toward the Filipinos, he would have obeyed 
orders and have done his best under a different dis~ 
pensation. As it was, he and the Administration 
were in complete accord, and he faced his difficulties 
at least with the assurance of support at home. And 
whether or not one agreed with the Government’s 
policy, one was forced to admit that it was carried 
out with justice, fairness, and a consistent courage. 

Perhaps, however, the passing of General Wood 
will affect in some degree the attitude of our Govern- 
ment toward the Philippine problem. Mr. Coolidge, 
having decided not to run again, is in a position to 
ameliorate or tone down that attitude without the 
fear of weakening the Governor-General’s prestige 
or of involving himself in an unnecessary campaign 
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issue. The word has gone round that the new Gov- 
ernor-General will be a civilian, which in itself seems 
to imply a lessening of the strictly military control 
of affairs in the Islands. There is no hospitality what- 
ever here to the proposal that the Filipinos shall be 
granted immediate or unconditional independence, 
but there is a distinct feeling that President Coolidge 
could clarify the Government’s position — if he 
would. An announcement that the eventual plan 
of the United States is to establish some type of 
government similar to British dominion home rule, 
would lay the groundwork for complete understand- 
ing between Filipinos and Americans, substitute a 
definite and constructive policy for what seems like 
laissez faire or no policy at all, and uphold American 
prestige at home and abroad. 






He Chooses to Mean It 
N { R. COOLIDGE, in spite of the somewhat Del- 


phian phraseology of his famous message about 
1928 and his silence since then, apparently expects 
the country to realize without further explanation 
on his part that he meant defi- 
nitely to retire from the Presi- 
dential race. He has intimated 
this to individuals who have 
repeated his sentiments — 
whether correctly or not, Mr. 
Coolidge does not say. The 
. public has accepted the situa- 
tion calmly enough and there is 
little or no organized attempt to 
make the President reconsider. 
This is altogether right. Both from the stand- 
point of an eminertly sound political tradition 
and for his own sake, we think he never did 
a wiser thing than to relinquish an office which 
in all probability he could have continued to hold 
until 1932. The temptation to go on must have 
been great, no matter how tired or disgusted he may 
have become with some of the incidents of his tenure. 
But no emergency called him; the country does not 
need him. There are, in fact, no important reasons 
why he should be President again. The public is 
satisfied on the whole with the restful passivity of 
his Administration, and his personality has appealed 
enormously to something in the American mind. 
But republics insist on change. There can be too 
much even of the best thing. A good, hot Presidential 
year is loved by the free and independent voter. He 
looks forward now to something more snappy and 
entertaining than another campaign devoted to 
keeping cool with Coolidge. He contemplates with 
rapture an election in which the rival candidates 
might be Al Smith and Charles G. Dawes! That 
would be a show worth every cent of the admission 
fee and an amusement tax: besides. Think of the 
fireworks and brass bands and speeches and all the 





lovely rows and the interesting hard feelings and 
hatreds which Al Smith alone, being a Catholic and 
a wet, would inject into the affair. There’s some fun 
in being a citizen when you can get good and hot 
instead of just keeping cool and voting for things as 
they are. 

We think Mr. Coolidge sensed something of the 
silent tedium in the public spirit. He is a very acute 
politician and sensitive even to unformulated public 
opinion. And, conceding his election in 1928, he 
would have faced four disagreeable, trying years 
which could have added little to his reputation or 
achievement. The wise man goes when the going is 
good unless some imperative necessity demand that 
he stay. Mr. Coolidge’s renunciation of further 
honors is as wise as it is timely. 


Dixie Delegates and 1928 
aiming from the shock of the Coolidge 


withdrawal, Republican leaders are puzzling 
over this question: Does the President hope to name 
his successor, and if so, will he be able to muster 
enough strength to do it? On the answer hinges much 
of the strategy in the impending preconvention cam- 
paign. In 1908 Theodore Roosevelt was able to use 
his Presidential influence to win the nomination for 
Taft. Remembering that campaign, Republican 
leaders wonder if Coolidge will seek to name the 
candidate next year. The President says he is neutral 
and that he will take no active part. on behalf of any 
aspirant. But William M. Butler, his right-hand 
man, is still chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, and the President has other loyal lieu- 
tenants high in the party councils. It is conceivable 
that he might remain in the background and en- 
deavor to work his will through these gentlemen. 
However, if party leaders become convinced that 
the President’s withdrawal has stripped him of 
political authority, Mr. Butler and the other Cool- 
idge captains might be overridden. In which event 
the régime of the New England coterie in the G. O. 
P. would pass into political history. 

Party leaders like to cast their lots with a winner. 
They never like to leap until they look at the lie of 
the land. Undecided as to the Coolidge intentions 
and the Coolidge strength, they are now eloquently 
silent. At this writing not one of the strongest and 
most practical politicians in the party has boarded 
the band wagon of a prominent candidate. Of deep 
concern to party chiefs is the matter of the Southern 
delegates. For the aspirant who can step into the 
convention with the boys from Dixie massed behind 
him will right then have a head start in the scramble 
for the mantle which the President has cast aside. 
The question now is whether Southern support may 
be obtained by Presidential favor or through the 
National Committee. 

Coolidge clinched his own nomination in 1924 by 
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coaxing the Southern delegates into his camp with 
the luscious pie of patronage. Whether they will 
remain loyal because of past favors or jockey for 
position under the banners of a new potential patron 
is a matter which every Republican of substance 
would like very much to know. These Southern 
gentlemen constitute almost a third of the votes 
necessary to nominate a Republican candidate. He 
who commands them will hold the balance of power 
in the 1928 convention, and rise as the omnipotent 
leader of the Republican.party. From now on there 
will be more than one Northerner obeying the 
admonition to “look away down south in Dixie.” 


Now You Know About China 


ECENTLY an American newspaper reprinted 
from “one of the big London dailies” an analy- 
sis of the “situation in China” which explains the 
somewhat chaotic conditions there so clearly that 
we in our turn republish it for the better enlighten- 
ment of the public. Our own Chinese expert right 
here in the office has written some very helpful edi- 
torials on “The Chaos That Is China,” but he has 
never quite reached the brilliant clarity of the un- 
known British expert who wrote as follows: 


The report that Gen. Chang Chong’ Chung had 
broken off relations with Gen. Chong Chung Chang 
is now found to be incorrect. Gen. Cheng Chong 
Chung is still fighting for Gen. Chung Ching Chang, 
and the General who has broken- off relations with 
Gen. Chong Chung Chang is Gen. Ching Chung 
Chong not Gen. Chang Chong Chung. Gen. Ching 
Chung Chong has issued a public statement explain- 
ing that the reason he has broken off relations with 
Gen. Chong Chung Chang is because Gen. Chong 
Chang Ching has betrayed Gen. Cheng Chang 
Ching, whereas Gen. Chong Cheng Chang is still 
paying Gen. Chong Ching Chung a subsidy to pre- 
vent any fighting in Gen. Chong Cheng Ching’s 
territory. Gen. Ching Chung Chong has therefore 
decided to throw in his lot with Gen. Chang Chong 
Ching and support Gen. Chong Chung Chong in his 
alliance with Gen. Chung Chong Ching. 


Stop Him, We Have Heard This One 
a I, the Cast Iron Duke of Italy, seems 


to stimulate in all his lieutenants a superior- 
ity complex which urges them to stand up on a plat- 
form and roar defiance and insults at the rest of the 
world. Signor Augusto Turati, for example, was 
considered a rather mild or conciliatory Fascist 
until he became secretary-general of the party and 
palled around with the Cast Iron Duke. Now, when 
he talks in public, you can hardly distinguish his 
threats and blusterings from the threats and bluster- 
ings of Benito. Recently he felt compelled to tell the 
world that when they are good and ready “the 


Roman eagles will resume their flight again. Where 
will they alight? It matters not, if the flight be stren- 
uous and the victory great.” It makes us dovecot 
nations pretty nervous to think of those Roman 
eagles getting ready to fly. “Where will they alight? 
It matters not” — to anyone except the eagles and 
the doves. 

The danger, of course, does not really come from 
the Fascists, but they are nevertheless dangerous 
because they are so incredibly annoying. The tempta- 
tion to spank them may well grow to irresistible 
proportions. We are far enough away to view their 
naughty gestures and childish threats with a certain 
amusement, but to near-by neighbors like France 
or Jugoslavia their performance has long since lost 
its charm. Until the League of Nations appoints 
an International Spanker of Fascists there is little 
for us to do except to skip the Italian news in the 
papers. It seldom varies and—as one becomes 
sated with the particular brand of eloquence adopted 
by Fascist 6rators — it no longer amuses. Even a 
good joke can be run into the ground. 


Night Life in Iowa City 


UT in Iowa the State Bureau of Information 
thought it would be a good thing to check up 
on the manners and customs of the students of the 
University of Iowa, a coeducational institution. So 
a skilled investigator was sent who wandered around 
the campus of the university and the boulevards of 
Iowa City, the seat of same, disguised — so the news 
dispatches tell us — “as a man about town.” This 
sleuth unearthed fearful things. It seems that boot- 
leggers abounded, that students, male and female, 
patronized them, that in public restaurants coeds 
drank “spiked beer,’’ — an unenviable indulgence, 
one would say, — and that scenes of revelry in dance 
halls were “deplorable beyond comparison.” An- 
other hideous fact emerges in his report when he 
states that there are eighty-six licensed pool tables 
in Iowa City, a metropolis of 15,000 stalwart souls. 
Our hearts go out to those students struggling in 
the midst of such temptation. 

From the extracts of this investigator’s report 
which we have seen, we imagine that a little discip- 
line and honest, friendly advice — not preaching — 
from the faculty to the student body would be 
desirable. But the chief question which arises in our 
minds from reading these lurid paragraphs is — 
just how does one go about it to disguise oneself as a 
man about town in Iowa City? What does the well- 
dressed man about town wear in the Corn Belt? Is he 
a transient drummer or a correspondence-school 
potential movie actor or a hay and feed merchant 
from the next county handing himself a time in the 
big city? This question is so intriguing that we are 
thinking of sending our own sleuth out there to re- 
port on how it is done. 
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Conrad of Austria 
By T. H. Thomas 


the outbreak of the war, Conrad von 

H6tzendorff, the Austrian chief of staff, 
stands in a place apart. Everyone else concerned 
has vigorously denied any intention of starting a 
war, and sought by elaborate arguments and 
countercharges to load the responsibility upon 
others. Conrad was for war first, last, and all the 
time — and in no tortuous underhand fashion; 
he was bluntly and 


() F all the leading figures who had to do with 


doctoring it up or selecting the best bits to prove his 
own case, but publishing — apparently intact and 
with little editorial labor — the entire contents of 
his desk during his years of office. Conrad died in 
1925, after completing the fifth volume of these 
candid memoirs. This volume brought the story 
down to the end of 1914, and consisted of no less 
than 1,000 pages; one reviewer made the calculation 
that on this scale it would have required fifteen 

volumes more to finish 





the story. It is natural 





outspokenly and even 
uproariously bellicose. 
In the end he got far 
more of it than he 
could handle; no one 
man had so much to do 
with the long-drawn- 
out failure of the Aus- 
trian army; and he 
lived to see his country 
shattered. But for all 


‘“* Conrad, in fact, was the real ‘ militarist’ of our war-time 
imagination, an actual flesh-and-blood example,’’ writes 
Major Thomas in discussing the man who, more than 
anyone else, seems to have been responsible for Austria’s 
deliberately provocative ultimatum to Serbia. Conrad was 
chief of staff of Austria-Hungary’s armies. From the 
memoirs of this bellicose and picturesque figure, Major 
Thomas draws the material for the third of his articles 

upon the early events and strategy of the war 


enough that the work 
has not proved a best 
seller, but in time some 
faithful reader may 
analyze it fully. 
Among other things, 
the volumes cast un- 
expected side lights 
upon the interminable 
war-guilt controversy; 
Conrad’s absolute con- 








that he died untaught 
and unrepentant, sorry 
not that Austria had gambled away her existence 
on a military adventure of his own devising, but that 
she had not taken his advice years before and 
prepared the ground by carrying out the “preven- 
tive” preliminary wars he recommended. Conrad, 
in fact, was the real “militarist” of our war-time 
imagination, an actual flesh-and-blood example. 
The man himself was a curious combination: one 
part modern soldier with a thorough scientific train- 
ing, an “intellectual” type with more of the air of 
a savant than of a soldier; and three parts con- 
dottiere, fidgeting with uncontrollable impatience 
at the idea of continuous peace, and restlessly 
pressing forward medieval notions of conquest and 
plunder among his neighbors. Conrad was appointed 
chief of staff in 1906. He was the choice of the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand; and it is only fair 
to explain that he was selected, not for his political 
views, but for his military ability, in the hope that 
he might bring the Austrian army up to the mark 
and fit it for the part it would have to play in a 
great war. But by virtue of his post he had the right 
to set forth his views directly to the Emperor, and 
his own view of his responsibilities led him to lecture 
the Government as well. For eight years his advice 
on the foreign policy to be followed in the light of 
the military situation was poured forth in an 
uninterrupted flow of reports and memoranda and 
official correspondence. All of this he has gathered 
up since the war and sent off to the printer; not 


viction that he was 
right and that all who disagreed with him were 
wrong — the Germans in particular — has led him 
to publish in full documents which more farsighted 
controversialists would pop into the furnace. 
Perhaps the reader should be warned that what 
follows is drawn not from adverse criticisms of 
Conrad by others, but from his own material. 


Fong over his post in 1906 Conrad found 
that the Austrian army was wholly inadequate 
for meeting the dangers he saw on the horizon, and 
very characteristically he proposed to remedy this 
by anticipating the dangers and striking first. 
Italy was the country he hated and distrusted most; 
the fact that she was an ally made her all the more 
dangerous from his peculiar standpoint. Early in 
1907, accordingly, he reported: “‘I recommend that 
immediate steps be taken to improve the army, or 
that we strike against Italy, the sooner the better.” 
That autumn, at the army manceuvres, he as- 
tonished Francis Joseph by presenting him with a 
plan of campaign for crushing Italy in a four weeks’ 


war; there was no quarrel on hand then, but the . 


Italian army was run down and the moment seemed 
favorable. The old Emperor had no taste for these 
light-hearted homicidal ventures and would not 
listen; and in the following year Conrad turned his 
preventive strategy toward the Balkans. He con- 
sidered that the annexation of Bosnia-~Herzegovina 
made war with Serbia certain, and urged meeting 
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the problem at once by attacking rather than 
waiting for trouble. Once again no one would listen. 
From this time forward Conrad clung to Serbia as 
the favorite adversary, but in 1911 the Italian war 
with Tripoli turned his eyes back in the old direc- 
tion. To attack Italy while her army was away in 
Africa offered an irresistible temptation, and 
Conrad promptly fell before it. Once again he 
urged an Italian war on the old Emperor. This time 
Francis Joseph lost patience. He summoned Conrad 
and said, “These constant attacks, particularly 
the insinuations in respect of Italy and the Balkans, 
are directed against me. I make the policy... 
my policy is a policy of peace. Everyone must adapt 
himself to this.” A few days later Conrad was 
dismissed from his post. | 


PPARENTLY this was a solution of the Con- 
rad problem, but the sequel was less reassuring; 
the Archduke Francis Ferdinand still believed him 
to be the most capable man in the army, and a 
year later — December, 1912 — he was reappointed. 
The Italians were evidently able to draw the proper 
conclusions, for not long afterwards the Germans 
were officially notified that in case of war the 
Italians would not be able to contribute an expedi- 
tionary force for interallied military operations. 
The terms of the Triple Alliance did not lay down 
any specific basis for military codperation between 
Germany and Austria, and the German staff had 
drawn up their war plans without consulting their 
ally. Realizing that his own army would be 
quite unable to stand up alone against the Russians, 
as far back as 1909 Conrad had raised the question 
with Moltke and asked what plans the Germans 
had made for the eastern front. He learned to his 
dismay that they planned to do nothing at the 
outset beyond defending East Prussia; nearly all 
the army would be sent first against France, and 
until the decision had been gained in the west 
Austria would have to shift for herself against 
Russia. Conrad did his best to alter this arrange- 
ment; even as late as May, 1914, he went up to 
wheedle out of Moltke some promise of substantial 
support. He records his final plea: “Russia will 
turn on us, but.from Warsaw to Berlin is no great 
distance. I want you to consider what will happen if 
we get into a mess. Russia will then have her road 
clear. What are you doing to do if you do not gain a 
success in the west, and the Russians come down on 
your rear in the east?” 
“Well, I shall do what I can,” replied Moltke. 
Both question and answer were prophetic, but 
Conrad got nothing out of his ally. Moltke reassured 
him by explaining that he expected to bring off the 
victory in France on about the fortieth day after 
mobilization and then send his main force back 
eastward. He promised, also, that if the Russians 
did not invade East Prussia the German forces 


there would sally forth on the offensive and draw 
off as many Russians as possible from the Austrian 
front. But he refused to increase his forces in the 
east and also to make any specific arrangement for 
coéperating with the Austrian campaign. Conrad 
viewed this prospect with the deepest misgivings. 
However wild his own projects, he could be clear- 
headed in regard to those of others. He had no 
confidence in Moltke’s forty-day parade through 
France, and gloomily noted his conviction that the 
Germans “would leave him sitting in the ink.” 
With this prospect and this view of the situation, 
the normal course would have been to play safe and 
do everything to avoid a war with Russia. Such, in 
fact, was the conclusion reached by the Emperor 
and even by the restless Archduke Francis Fer- 
dinand; and Lord Grey’s memoirs testify to the 
fact that the German Government joined whole- 
heartedly at this time — 1912-1913 — in a general 
effort to prevent the Balkan Wars from spreading 
into an Armageddon. But Conrad was sui generis; 
this striving for peace roused him to fury, and he 
railed bitterly at the willingness to lose so good an 
opportunity to settle with Serbia while her army 
had its hands full in another direction. By now he 
had come to concentrate his morning hate on 
Serbia above all. The accession of strength she was 
gaining in the Balkan war made her all the more 
dangerous; Conrad pictured her as “a second 
Brandenburg, who would found a great empire by 
eating up all her neighbors.” Immediately after 
his reappointment, in the very midst of the con- 
ference at London where Austria was helping to 
keep the peace, he produced a memorandum de- 
manding mobilization against Serbia without delay, 
military operations to begin a fortnight later. 
Undaunted by refusal, he hailed the outbreak of the 
second Balkan war as an opportunity to strike, 
and when this was turned down, counted on the 
Albanian difficulties to make trouble. But the 
Emperor and the archduke would not listen, and 
in disgust Conrad watched the chance pass by. 
Whatever the views of the German diplomats, 
Moltke seems to have wanted Conrad to keep out 
of a Balkan war so that Austria’s hands would be 
free in case of war with Russia; and in all the’ 
records Conrad prints there is nothing, apparently, 
to suggest that in the spring and summer of 1914 
either he or Moltke expected that war was imminent. 


te es GERS of a general war had never restrained 
Conrad; his actual purpose was rather to gain 
a snap decision to overrun Serbia promptly and 
deal with the diplomatic crisis afterwards. In 1913 
he had written to Berchtold, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, that if an ultimatum were sent 
Serbia it must be put in such a way that if she 
complied either with reservations or after the time 
limit set, “such compliance . .. should not be 
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accepted, but the war against her should be carried 
through fully and completely. It would have to 
be determined beforehand with absolute certainty 
that voices which might urge leniency would re- 
main unheeded.” By 1914 Berchtold came around. 


ROM this standpoint, not only Conrad but 

the Austrian Government approached the 
problem when the assassination of the archduke 
suddenly thrust it forward as an acute crisis. In 
spite of the obvious danger of a general conflagra- 
tion, they were obsessed by their immediate Serbian 
enterprise, and preoccupied above all with making 
sure that once drastic action was decided on, no 
“lenient voices” should mix up the program. 
On July 5 Conrad saw the Emperor, who told 
him that Germany had been asked if she would 
stand guard against Russia. “If the answer is that 
Germany stands on our side,” asked Conrad, “do 
we make war on Serbia?” 

“Then, yes,” replied the Emperor. 

The German answer not only decided this ques- 
tion, but had the effect of fixing the attention of the 
Austrians upon the Serbian frontier. It gave un- 
conditional support; and in addition the Kaiser 
and chancellor “regarded an immediate advance 
against Serbia as the radical and best solution of 
Austria’s Balkan difficulties, and from an interna- 
tional ‘point of view thought the present moment 
was more favorable than a later one.” The Kaiser 
even volunteered his valuable opinion that Russia 
would not risk a war at this time, and his civilian 
ministers seem to have shared that view. All this 
came as a gift from heaven to Conrad, circum- 
stances had suddenly brought everyone into line 
for driving through the project he had so long 
recommended. The Austrians considered the whole 
problem at a Cabinet council on July 7. It was 
recognized that a European war might ensue, but 
Conrad reported that the military balance of power 
would grow more unfavorable in the future, and 
it was decided to run the risk. Preparations were 
taken in hand at once — for war with Serbia alone. 
To avert suspicion, Conrad and the Minister of 
War were sent off on leave, and it was agreed that 
no warning shou!d be sent to Italy or Roumania; 
both were allies, but both would certainly raise 
“lenient voices.” 

Conrad’s arrangements for mobilization and 
concentration of his forces provided for various 
contingences. Case B, for instance, dealt with a 
war with Serbia and deployed three of the six 
Austrian armies along the Serbian frontier. Case 
R dealt with a Russian war; while in case of a 
war against both powers at once more than half 
the troops earmarked for the Serbian front in 
Case B were to be sent instead against Russia. 

Definite military and diplomatic arrangements 
for the impending “crisis” were decided on at 


another Cabinet council on July 19. The dispatch 
of the ultimatum to Serbia was fixed for July 23, 
and the time limit of the reply set for July 25; 
a refusal was firmly counted on, and the Austrian 
Minister was to leave Belgrade at once. This same 
day, July 25, was fixed on for the beginning of the 
Austrian mobilization; while Case B—that is 
to say, the railway operations and all other ar- 
rangements involved in the concentration against 
Serbia — was to go into force on July 28. This 
was a wildly reckless decision, as the Case B 
arrangements gave no overwhelming superiority 
of force against the Serbians, but Conrad had 
drawn up a plan of campaign which he was sure 
would finish them off in short order — whatever 
happened afterwards. He even planned to establish 
the Austrian general headquarters on the Serbian 
front. In this sublime self-confidence the whole 
politico-military project was set into operation four 
days before the ultimatum was delivered. 

Serbia’s near acceptance of the ultimatum, plus 
the unexpected reaction from all Europe in the last 
days of July, changed the whole aspect of the matter. 
But the Austrians kept serenely to their schedule, 
and on July 28 declared war on Serbia. All too late, 
only when on the brink of the general conflict, did 
Moltke realize that Conrad was leaving the Rus- 
sians out of his calculations. On July 30 Moltke 
sent him a warning telegram, to which he received 
the astounding answer: “We will not declare war 
against Russia or'begin the war.” Conrad’s declara- 
tion of war on Serbia had inevitably set going the 
Russian mobilization; he was now driving his head 
in the sand, ostrich fashion, trying to ignore any 
consequences of his action upsetting to his own 
plans. Moltke wired back: “‘Austria must be ready 
to mobilize at once against Russia;” while the 
Austrian military attaché at Berlin sent a still 
more vigorous message: “[I am] refusing renewed 
steps on part of England to keep the peace. For 
Austria last hope is to support European war. 
Germany unconditionally with us.” 


Sponge that Conrad was moving his 
forces to the Serbian frontier without even 
contemplating mobilization against Russia upset 
Moltke’s nerve completely. He saw the chance of 
a successful campaign ruined, when in his mind it 
was now too late to prevent war coming. “Will 
Austria leave Germany in the lurch?” he wired 
Conrad. The Kaiser himself now took a hand, 
and on the same day (July 31) telegraphed Francis 
Joseph: “‘Serbia is quite a side show in the giant 
combat into which we are now to enter shoulder 
to shoulder, and only the minimum defensive 
measures are required against her.” The giant 
combat held out no charms for the Austrians, but 
after this summons from their ally they woke up and 
faced the issue, and on that (Continued on page 192) 
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The Potomac Fights for Its Heritage — 


By Catherine Hackett 


HE Great Falls of 
the Potomac River, 
fifteen miles west 


of the capital, will'soon be- 
come merely the driving 
power for the wheels of 
industry in four States if 
plans now being advanced 
by at least one privately 
owned enterprise and a 
group of promoters advo- 


If projects now on foot were to be allowed by 
Congress, writes this Washington correspondent, 
the upper reaches of the Potomac River would be 
submerged in a forty-mile lake and the Great 
Falls would be merely the foundation for a con- 
crete dam. Thus would one of the scenic glories of 
the East be destroyed and the sastional capital 
become the center of a vast hydroelectric develop- 
ment. Miss Hackett’s article decries this threat 

to the Potomac’s heritage of beauty 


public ownership group of 
about twenty Senators, 
headed by Senator Norris 
of Nebraska, who see in 
the upper Potomac region 
a rare opportunity to dem- 
onstrate the effectiveness 
of a successful power pro- 
ject under government 
ownership and _ control. 
This group is determined 
that Great Falls shall not 








cating publicly owned 
power should materialize. 
In this event a natural playground which has 
attracted not only residents but travelers to Washing- 
ton from all over the world would be destroyed. 
The decision in the struggle for the Potomac’s 
rightful heritage lies in the hands of the seventieth 
Congress. During its first session it will be asked to 
approve the project of the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission for a park under Federal 
or interstate supervision to preserve in its present 
untouched state the stretch of the upper Potomac 
between Washington and Great Falls. This region is 
today what a foreign visitor found it in 1832 — “a 
series of the most wild and romantic views that are 
to be found in America.” It is easily accessible to the 


capital and will be made even more so by the build- 


ing of roads contemplated in the park project. It is 
said to be the only spot of its kind so near a great 
American city. 

The National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission, created by act of Congress in 1926 to “de- 
velop a comprehensive, consistent and coérdinated 
plan for the national capital and its environs,” has 
announced that one of its major projects for the new 
regional plan of development is the proposed park of 
Great Falls and the upper Potomac, including the 
Virginia Palisades from Key Bridge to Great Falls, 
the bluffs on the Maryland bank, and an area of 
several thousand acres above the falls. With the ex- 
ception of a new boulevard to make the region more 
accessible, it would be left unchanged and preserved 
for all time as one of the great scenic assets of the 
nation. This plan, which Congress will be asked to 
approve, is declared by the commission to be abso- 
lutely incompatible with any development of the 
river for hydroelectric power. 

The park project is opposed by two groups— the 
Potomac River Corporation, a Delaware concern 
employing the able legal services of former Secretary 
of War Newton D. Baker and bent upon exploiting 
the falls for the profitable sale of power, and -the 


go to the so-called “power 
trust,” and would make it a part of the great East 
Coast Superpower System which, when completed, 
would extend from Boston to Washington. Both 
groups believe that the falls are more valuable as 
potential hydroelectric power than as mere scenery. 

The three-cornered struggle for control of the 
upper Potomac has been brought to a head by an 
announcement from the Federal Power Commission 
that the Potomac River Corporation has filed an 
application for a permit to produce hydroelectric 
power by a series of dams in the river above Wash- 
ington which would transform the most beautiful 
stretches in the whole river into two large lakes. The 
commission is showing admirable restraint, consid- 
ering its alleged leaning toward private power devel- 
opment, in delaying the permit to the company, 
presumably to give Congress an opportunity to pass 
on the relative values of electric power and the pres- 
ervation of natural beauty. 


HE two projects for power development, alike in 
their essential features, are based on the Tyler 
engineering report made to Congress in 1921 on the 
development of the Potomac River. A dam would be 
built at Chain Bridge, creating a lake extending to 
the foot of the falls and submerging practically all 
of the wooded islands in the river. At this point 
another dam would back the water up in a forty- 
mile lake extending to Brunswick, Maryland. The 
majestic fall of water which now roars down over 
jagged rocks in a two-tongued rush of foam and 
spray at Great Falls would become, as pointed out 
by the president of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, “simply a mass of rock foundation supporting 
a concrete dam.” No one wants a public park where 
people may go to watch the operations of a power 
house, a spillway, and a slight trickle of water over 
a concrete dam. 
Washington has long used this region as a play- 
ground. It takes its visitors by the thousands to see 
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“the Falls.” From many States, from scientific and 
historical groups, and from private citizens in distant 
cities who at one time or another have journeyed 
out from Washington to see the cataract and gorge 
of the Potomac are coming protests against any 
project, government or private, which would put one 
of the most beautiful rivers in the country to work 
turning the wheels of industry. Under the waters of 
the two lakes contemplated in the alternative power 
projects would be buried some of the wildest and 
most magnificent scenery in the Eastern States. 
Forever destroyed would be the beauty of a region 
which Lord Bryce, seeing it for the first time, de- 
clared “a magnificent piece of scenery which you 
will, of course, always preserve.” Lord Bryce ap- 
parently underestimated the determination of va- 
rious power companies which since 1898 have turned 
appraising eyes on the Great Falls, pained to see so 
much potential electric power wasting itself in the 
form of mere scenery. At least a dozen surveys of 
the upper Potomac have been made, and always the 
alluring bait of cheap electric power is dangled be- 
fore the public to quiet the protests of the zstheti- 
cally minded who believe that the unique beauty 
of this region, the spectacle of the falls, is worth 
more to the nation than the creation of additional 
electric power for which there is now no market in a 
nonindustrial Washington. 


ELOW the falls the Potomac rushes through a 
narrow, rock-ribbed gorge, shadowed by jutting 
cliffs where geologists from many States have found 
unique formations of rock strata and potholes, 
those curious smooth chimneys formed by the con- 
stant pounding of water. Below the gorge, the river 
broadensover a wider bed dotted with islands. Here is 
the famous Plummer’s Island, where for twenty years 
the Washington Biologists’ Field Club has operated 
a laboratory for studying the unusual combinations 
of flora and fauna brought from the upland regions 
to the coastal-plain district by river floods. Here are 
spots well known to campers and canoeists fleeing 
the heat of the city in summer days: Stubblefield 
Rapids, the joy of expert canoeists; Difficult Run, 
a small stream which tumbles into the river below 
towering cliffs which give one, after a stiff climb, a 
view for miles up and down the river; Sandy Land- 
ing, where the fish bite well — all deep under the 
placid waters of a lake if the power project goes 
through. 

Along the Maryland shore lies the old Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, an historic relic of the days when 
George Washington visioned it as a connecting link 
between the capital and the Mississippi Valley, and 
subscribed through the State of Virginia to stock in 
the canal company. The lake between the two dams 
would obliterate every trace of the canal. It never 
developed into the busy waterway contemplated 
by its builders early in the Nineteenth Century, but 





until a few years ago slow-moving coal barges slid 
quietly down from the Cumberland coal district, 
drawn by mules who trod the towpath into a smooth 
walk now much used by hikers from the city. Along 
the canal are small lock houses, now deserted, and 
summer “shacks.” It was of this canal that the 
MacMillan Park Commission said in 1901: 


No change should come to pass in the character of 
the canal that will tend to transform its primitive 
character and quaint beauty. The canal has a charm 
all its own; half disclosed and half revealed, it winds 
among the trees . . . more and more will it be used 
as an attractive route between the populous city and 
the natural charms of the picturesque region between 
Cabin John Bridge and Great Falls. 


One of the greatest losses from the flooding of this 
region by a lake would be the crumbling remains of 
locks for an earlier canal around the falls on the Vir- 
ginia side, designed and constructed under the per- 
sonal supervision of George Washington. With his 
surveying instruments he went over every yard of 
the wooded cliffs overlooking the Potomac Gorge 
just below the falls, watched the construction of the 
“Patowmack” canal locks which are now only 
scattered bits of masonry, visioned commerce com- 
ing from the West by way of his little canal. Now 
Twentieth Century enterprise threatens to destroy 
the few relics of his work as an engineer. 

To the MacMillan Commission, to the present 
Park and Planning Commission, to the thousands 
who have seen Great Falls, walked along the bluffs 
overlooking the gorge, or paddled canoes through 
the rapids, such an area is something to be kept in- 
violate for the pleasure of present and futuré citi- 
zens. To the power-development enthusiasts, that 
majestic fall of water means only potential horse 
power, a key to great industrial development. 

The task of the Planning Commission and of 
conservationists supporting the park project is diffi- 
cult because of the double-barreled opposition. The 
Potomac River Corporation and the group support- 
ing the pending Norris resolution for Federal de- 
velopment have estimated the cost at between 
$55,000,000 and $60,000,000. The public-ownership 
enthusiasts believe that here, as in the Boulder 
Cafion project on the Colorado River, initial cost 
could be repaid by sale of power. 


EITHER the Government nor a private power 
company would contemplate creating a great 
additional supply of hydroelectric power on the 
upper Potomac unless they believed a future market 
would be developed. This market can only come 
from the establishment of industries in the capital 
or in Virginia and Maryland near by. Washington 
could not absorb for private consumption more than 
one half to two thirds of the power which must be 
sold to make the project (Continued opp. page 192) 
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Ernest L. Crandall 


POLITICS 
ON THE 


POTOMAC 


Shall a Region of Natural Grandeur 
and Historic Beauty above Wash- 
ington Be Inundated to Create 
a Source of Power Which the 
Country Does Not Need? 

The Great Falls of the 
Potomac Make Their 
Own Reply 


THE GREAT FALLS OF THE POTOMAC 





John Hanna 


THE STUBBLEFIELD RAPIDS OF THE POTOMAC, IF POWER PROJECTS NOW ON FOOT WERE CARRIED OUT, WOULD BECOME JUST SO MANY CUBIC FEET OF WATER TO BE 


USED AS FUEL TO CREATE ELECTRICITY 
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John Hanna 
THE RUINS OF THIS OLD CANAL LOCK NEAR GREAT FALLS, VIRGINIA, ONE OF THE LAST OF THE COAL BARGES NOW IN SERVICE DRIFTS INDO- 
FORM ONE OF THE LAST SURVIVING MEMORIALS TO GEORGE WASHING- LENTLY BETWEEN THE WOODED BANKS OF THE NOW OUTMODED 
TON, SURVEYOR AND ENGINEER CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL 


John Hanna 


A VENERABLE AND PLACID SERENITY INVESTS THIS SCENE AT THE LOCK OF THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. THE TOW PATH IS LITTLE 
USED NOW, AND THE WEEDS AND WILD FLOWERS GROW CLOSE UPON THE EDGES WHICH GENERATIONS OF PLODDING FEET HAVE WORN SMOOTH 
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John Hanna 


BELOW THE GORGE THE POTOMAC WIDENS, RIPPLING ALONG ITS SHELV- 

ING BANKS AND EDDYING OVER THE PROTRUDING ROCKS AND THE 

HUNDREDS OF POTHOLES THAT COUNTLESS YEARS OF EROSION HAVE 
LEFT BEHIND THEM 


EAGLE ROCK, AT THE LEFT, IS ONE OF THE HIGHEST POINTS ALONG THE 

GORGE OF THE POTOMAC. ONE WOULD SCARCELY EXPECT TO FIND SUCH 

RUGGED LANDSCAPE ALONG A RIVER WHOSE CONGENITAL SERENITY 
HAS ALMOST BECOME A LEGEND 


John Hanna 


THE ILLUSTRATION ABOVE GIVES A PARTICULARLY IMPRESSIVE PANORAMA OF THE GREAT FALLS OF THE POTOMAC AND THE CIRCULAR POOL BELOW WHICH THE 
WATERS HAVE HOLLOWED OUT IN THEIR PASSING 
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SCARCELY A RIPPLE DISTURBS THE SURFACE OF THE RIVER 
AT THIS POINT IN THE GORGE WHERE IT RUNS DEEPLY 
BETWEEN ITS ROCKY WALLS TOWARD THE SEA 


BUT HERE THE CHARACTER OF THE 
WATERS CHANGES AND A QUICK EYE 
AND A STRONG HAND ARE NEEDED 
IF THE VOYAGER WOULD PUT HIS 
CANOE THROUGH IN SAFETY 


Pi . 


All photographs on this page by John Hanna 


ON THE LEFT BANK OF THE GORGE 
OF THE POTOMAC THE ROCKS ARE 
LITERALLY HONEYCOMBED WITH 
POTHOLES — THOSE CURIOUS NA- 
TURAL PHENOMENA CREATED BY 
THE INTERMINABLE RACING OF THE 
WATER OVER THE SAME SPOT. IT IS 
DIFFICULT TO IMAGINE THAT TIME 
SO FAR DISTANT WHEN THESE ROCKS 
WERE SMOOTH AND UNBROKEN IN 
THE RIVER’S BED 
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From Cabinet Organ to Radio 
By H. I. Brock 


come out of the West, music has assuaged 

the thirst for better things which is so 
characteristically American. The sign by which 
culture in each succeeding phase has striven to 
conquer our masses has been a musical instrument. 
So that the history of our aspirations, outside of 
politics and business — the aspirations of which our 
women have been the 


| 2 since the voice of our people began to 


Around 1840, a Frenchman named Alexandre 
Debain invented the harmonium, or reed organ. 
In the words of a learned writer, “what may be 
called the devotional tone of this instrument 
appealed to the Americans.” On the strength of 
that appeal the Frenchman’s invention was launched 
upon the country as the Mason and Hamlin cabinet 
organ. After 1860 no American farmhouse was 

complete without a cabinet 





nourishers— might be 
epitomized thus: from the 
cabinet organ to the radio. 
On the way between must 
be allowed a_ lingering 
pause over the upright 
piano in every parlor, and, 
thereafter, universal al- 
legiance to the phono- 
graph, still holding out 
here and there against the 
utter dominance of the 





“Here was the first period of conscious 
aspiration toward the fine things which had 
been left behind in the rough task of making 
a new country,” writes the author of the 
middle years of the last century when the 
parlor organ first came to grace the Ameri- 
can scene. But he demonstrates logically 
and engagingly that this postwar radio age 
‘is as ingenuously ardent as the era of the 
Mason and Hamlin organ which had our 

Civil War for background” 


organ to accompany the 
singing of sacred music. 
And all the yearnings of 
the farmer’s wife and 
daughter after the things 
that music stands for — 
all these yearnings found 
outlet, if not quite ade- 
quate expression, in choir 
practice and allied gather- 
ings benignantly super- 
vised by the pastor. Some 








powers of the air. 
In the beginning, of course, while the nation was 


young or nursling colonial, we still had with us the 
overflow of the culture of Europe brought with us 
to the New World. Back there, some of the privi- 
leged among us had harpsichords and spinets to 
prove it. But such luxuries were for the trading 
cities of the coast — Boston, Annapolis, Charleston 
— not to mention less exclusive ports. Or for the 
wives and spoiled daughters of a few rich planters in 
Virginia and the Carolinas. Only the fiddle and the 
flute went west into the Alleghenies and beyond 
with the pioneers— the men who built the log 
cabins that were the nurseries of the nation, and 
equally the nurseries of the later aspirations of the 
daughters of the nation to get back again what had 
been lost in pioneering. 

Our ancestors were predominently God-fearing 
folk, even in the Eighteenth Century, which was so 
little engaged in godliness. The flute was for dream- 
ers. The fiddle went with dancing and light love- 
making and frivolous behavior always. American 
“culture” was, for the moment, of the tough sort 
which is agriculture. There was no time for softening 
employments. The singing of pious hymns was not 
advisable until the red Indian had ceased to be a 
lurking danger behind every bush and in every 
black shadow between the silver pools of moonlight. 
But the American pioneer traced back to the Meth- 
odist and the Presbyterian Scotch and their like. Even 
in the imminent peril of the tomahawk and the 
scalping knife he never quite gave up singing hymns. 


people ventured to play 
other than sacred music on the cabinet organ; 
but not many. There was that inherent “devotional 
tone” of the instrument. Thus in the Mason and 
Hamlin period American culture held to the religious 
note. Piety had taken on a shade which was not all 
devotional. But it had not yet faded into mere 
ethics which would later on have to be deep-dyed 
again with art to save the ultimate cause. 

Here was the first period of conscious aspiration 
toward the fine things which had been left behind 
in the rough task of making a new country. The 
American man did not yet, as a rule, miss these 
things. But already the American woman did. 
Perhaps she was more than a bit vague about 
what they were. But she knew they were fine and 
she missed them. The cabinet organ in the parlor 
was the sign that she was beginning to get them 
back. 


CROSS the Atlantic was a world which had 
looked on a long line of stringed instruments 
provided with keys. There were the clavichord, the 
virginal, — suitable for young ladies, — the harpsi- 
chord, and the spinet — a very pretty catalogue of 
romantic-sounding names. In due course — early 
in the Eighteenth Century, it was—a certain 
Bartolomeo Cristofori, a Paduan and a man of 
genius in the employ of Ferdinand di Medici, had 
invented the piano-forte, sometimes called by the 
Germans Fort Biano. But the really vital thing 
happened in the early ’eighties when a modern piano 
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appeared strung on an iron frame and an inspired 
adapter evolved the very stylish shape known as 
the “ “ea I know that the upright is now 
despised of all persons of any pretensions whatever, 
but I write historically. There was never anything 
more stylish—or, as persons of pretension are 
now careful to say, modish —than the upright 
piano at the end of the last century. 


HE cabinet organ was doomed. Many parlors 

already harbored a square piano, — the grand 
piano was for grand folks indeed, — but now every 
parlor must have an upright. To get it you mort- 
gaged your house, if need were, just as you now 
mortgage your house to keep your motor. But 
usually it was not as bad as that. The piano might 
be bought on the installment plan. Anyhow, you 
bought that piano. And your daughters took 
lessons. A small-town young lady who could not 
play the piano in those days—and play a few 
“classical” pieces, say Schubert’s “Serenade” — 
was distinctly out of things. With the change from 
the organ to the piano, sacred music had given 
place to compositions more secular, with a special 
sacred selection for Sundays. Love songs and 
waltzes were approved. But the cultural idea was 
just as strong as ever. The upright piano in the 
parlor represented aspiration just as intense as the 
aspiration which had worked the foot bellows 
of the cabinet organ. The difference mainly was 
that the idea of art had begun to creep in where 
nothing of that sort had intruded for generations. 

The event was momentous. Ever since the idea 
of art got itself planted in the hotbed of the Ameri- 
can woman’s longings, America has been changed. 
We have had Greenwich Village where we used to 
have Boston. Yet Kansas is not a bit less aspiring 
because of the change of direction in the aspiration. 
Life is just as earnest, the straining after “better 
things” is not a whit relaxed because the things 
that seem better are apt to be things which used to 
seem much worse. 

The reader may fancy that we are wandering 
from our thesis. In fact, we are precising. This 
religious quality of the American pursuit of any- 
thing is an essentially indigenous quality —a 
transfiguring quality — which sometimes goes with 


the most absurdly mistaken aims, the most tragi- 


cally misguided tastes. Because of it the mantle of 
charity has now and then to be stretched to cover 
the shocking behavior of our best people — be- 
havior induced by concentration upon an ideal of 
freedom or of art or, worse still, the two combined. 
So far has the granddaughter of the cabinet-organ 
school of uplift moved in our time. 

The cabinet-organ and upright-piano periods 
lasted, each of them, about twenty years. In effect 
they brought us down into the Twentieth Century. 
In each case the culture which the two quantity 
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production instruments symbolized was the culture 
of the simple people in the small towns — and the 
equally simple people who abound in the big 
towns. The grand-piano folk existed along with the 
others — as the carriage folk with two horses and 
two men in livery on the box existed along with the 

ople who kept a family buggy. That was a 
high talating crowd addicted to going abroad at 
intervals. They were suspected of not being quite 
one hundred per cent Americans — though the 
slogan had yet to be invented. They lived in an 
evaporated atmosphere where European culture was 
a bit like dried apples. Theirs was what might be 
called a vintage taste in music — which was im- 
ported in the original classic package and played for 
them by “real” artists — also imported. For they 
heard professional concerts and attended the opera. 
After Offenbach they fell victims to Wagner. 

With the new century the ingenious invention of 
Mr. Edison began to invade the house where still 
the piano ruled the parlor. At first it was only a 
squeaky toy. The men and the children were amused 
with it as a novelty and something to tinker with, as 
they were later even more amused and fascinated by 
the radio. But presently the scratchy thing scratched 
less. It developed capacities that amazed the worst 
enemies of “‘canned” music. It appeared in its turn 
as an instrument powerful for culture. And the 
women seized upon it as such. First, since the new 
tendency of American culture was worldly, people 
began to dance by aid of the phonograph to the very 
latest tunes that the city folk danced to in fashion- 
able places — or at least the gay places that you 
read about in the papers. Then the phonograph 
began to bring grand opera and famous concert 
singers into the home. The music that everybody 
read about was played and sung by artists notori- 
ously accounted the most expensive of their kind in 
the world. Positively anybody could hear Caruso, 
and nearly everybody in the United States did hear 
him. The upright piano was dethroned and the 
parlor piano strummer abolished. The whole 
country set about getting musically educated to a 
point far beyond that reached with any of the other 
arts among us. 


fbi upright piano had done its work. A whole 
school of young women — representing almost 
every hamlet, North, South East, and West — had 
already been brought up on that homely instrument 
and the aspirations that went with it as inevitably 
as the metronome that stood on top of it. The time 
of the patient stay-at-homes was done, and these 
young women had winged their way eastward to 
study “instrumental” or “vocal” as the quaint 
distinction went, and so arrive at fame, riches — and 
freedom. They were studying in New York, Boston, 
Paris, Berlin, Munich, Rome, Milan. The victrola 
which had slain their earliest nurse in music — that 
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same now despised upright piano — worked for 
them while they adventured abroad, creating a vast 
reservoir of audiences without which success would 
have been impossible to any of them. Theirs was the 
line from Mary Garden and Geraldine Farrar to 
Lawrence Tibbet and Marion Talley. 


UCH was the third stage of home-grown Amer- 
ican culture for which a mechanical invention 
was directly responsible and of which that instru- 
ment became the symbol. The place of honor in the 
living room — so lately the parlor — was now held 
by the victrola, all done up in Grand Rapids ma- 
hogany, and by the cabinet of records with red and 
blue disks to advertise scornfully that they were 
not merely dance tunes. They stood as evidence of 
an educated taste transcending the limits of local 
opportunity and holding communion, in a house off 
Main Street, with Paris and New York. That was a 
time within the memory of all but the youngest of 
us, and yet that time is past already. The victrola 
still has its place, but it is no longer the chief place. 
There reigns the radio which picks up the actual 
concert or opera as it happens and makes you a box- 
holder with the elect. It may be that the victrola 
will follow the upright piano into limbo. But it is 
only the upright piano that is done for. The grand 
piano survives magnificent at concerts and imposing 


in studios. And it is likely that the perfected repro- 
ducing machine will survive in the studio and the 
home. The radio, for all its white magic, may not 
pick up Caruso’s voice across the Great Divide. 
But put a little gutta-percha disk upon a pivot, 
turn a crank, and Caruso still sings. 

Another point is not to be overlooked. Each of 
these stages of cultural aspiration in America, 
like the instrument which goes with it in each case, 
has been a fad—da fashion in reaching upward 
toward the stars. As it is characteristic of the 
American to be terribly in earnest about such things, 
so it is equally characteristic that everybody must 
pursue the same thing at the same time. Let the 
dead past bury its dead — cabinet organs, upright 
pianos, victrolas — and each stage be more than a 
little ashamed of its forerunner, so irrevocably cast 
into the limbo of the “out-of-date.” 


AY so it goes. But, if each stage is ashamed of 
the naiveté of its forerunner, each stage must 
still be naive. In fact, the stage of the radio that now 
rules this postwar day is as ingenuously ardent as 
the era of the Mason and Hamlin organ which had 
our Civil War for background. The persistent and 
inextinguishable characteristic of American culture 
is discovered in its own instinctive appraisal of its 
past performances. 


The Prohibition Treadmill 


By Robert B. Smith 


enforcement has rolled by. General An- 

drews’ dictatorship is ended. Two years ago 
he came into office confidently proclaiming a new 
era in Federal prohibition. Military efficiency, 
with politics wholly eliminated, was to give the 
Volstead Act an acid test and point the way to the 
adoption of a permanent, sound, national prohibi- 
tion policy. On August 1, the general’s long-deferred 
resignation took effect with failure written in large 
letters all over the record. Gone with the general 
is Maj. Roy Haynes, the rotund favorite of the 
Anti-Saloon League. He 


\ NOTHER year of experimenting in prohibition 


Thus there passed simultaneously from the public 
stage the two men typifying the Federal Govern- 
ment’s principal ventures in trying to throttle the » 
demon Rum. Andrews personified the he-man, 
military system; Haynes, the white-ribbon school. 
Andrews took office with little personal sympathy 
for the law, but believing that it should have an 
honest trial; Haynes was an ardent dry. It is hard 
to say which has fallen the hardest. Toss a coin 
and decide. But it is in order now to ask: “Where 
do we go from here?” 

Seymour Lowman, an upstate New York politi- 
cian, has succeeded Gen- 





possessed an officeholding 
tenacity far beyond the 
ordinary even in Wash- 
ington, but there came a 
day when he had to go 
back to the editing of his 


despite the powerful in- 
fluence of Wayne B. 
Wheeler. 


A new regime took command of national pro- 
hibition enforcement on August 1. Mr. Smith, 
Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, has watched administrators come 
and go, without any appreciable diminution in the 
: : availability of Washington’s liquor supply. On 
country paper in Ohio June 25, we published Wayne B. Wheeler's opti- 
mistic appraisal of the future. In contrast, this 
article views the same outlook from a newspaper 

man's angle 


eral Andrews. His 
inauguration was attended 
by a series of impressive 
conferences with all the 
regional administrators 
appointed during the An- 
drews régime. But if Mr. 
Lowman has a policy, he 
is keeping it well con- 
cealed. From a newspaper 
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point of view, he isn’t nearly as good copy as 
General Andrews. The publicity he gets is scant. 
Correspondents watching the inaugural conferences 
closely for developments that would furnish a key to 
the Lowman program came away rather empty- 
handed. Mr. Lowman revealed himself as a pleasant 
person, full of optimism. He was not backward in 
declaring his firm belief that prohibition was well 
on its way to success, that the drinking of liquor was 
diminishing, and that just a little more patience 
and effort would make the United States as dry as 
Mr. Volstead intended. The conferences were 
adjourned, rumors of extensive shake-ups were 
dispelled, and everybody went away happy. 


iy. JAMES M. DORAN has taken Haynes’ 
place on the pay roll, but his duties are al- 
most as vague as those of his predecessor. He sprang 
into prominence through his ability to concoct for- 
mulas for poisoning alcohol which the bootleggers, 
with the aid of their own chemists, promptly redis- 
till and manufacture into choice brands of synthetic 
whiskey. Dr. Doran’s appointment seems to have 
taken the edge off Wayne B. Wheeler’s disappoint- 
ment over the dismissal of Haynes, but otherwise 
its purpose is not clear. 

So the enforcement farce is likely to continue. 
The future holds no promise of improvement. The 
coming session of Congress undoubtedly will hear 
the annual cry of the drys for bigger and better 
appropriations and the perennial clamor of the wets 
for modification. They have come to balance each 
other so perfectly that nothing but noise ever ensues. 
The outlook for legalized beer and wine is just 
about as bright as the prospect of effective prohibi- 
tion. A legislative sclution seems as remote as on 
the day when General Andrews began his acid-test 
era. But what more can be expected when, for 
example, such a singularly fine public servant as 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Montana announces 
he will remain unswervingly dry notwithstanding 
the popular referendum in his State last fall against 
prohibition? Already the Anti-Saloon League is 
engaged in raising a fund of $1,500,000, double its 
usual budget, to fight wet candidates and modifica- 
tion proposals. The unorganized wet sentiment, 
however widespread, cannot hope to combat suc- 
~ cessfully the well-financed and smooth-functioning 
political organization built up by Wayne Wheeler. 

And meanwhile the bootlegging industry thrives 
apace. Perhaps the best test of the effectiveness of 
the present enforcement is the availability of liquor 
supplies. Whatever may be said about the quality, 
there is no noticeable diminution of quantity. It is 
no exaggeration to say that here at the seat of the 
Federal Government, pledged to the enforcement 
of all laws, anyone can buy all the liquor he wants. 
Prices appear to be well stabilized. Washington 
bootleggers, with impudent disregard for the 


antitrust laws, meet secretly and fix prices. Some 
time during the Haynes régime a basic price of $13 
per gallon, C. O. D., for alcohol was adopted. That 
price prevailed when General Andrews came into 
office two years ago and it remains substantially 
the same today. Translated into gin, that means 
about $1 a bottle. 

In the Maryland environs of Washington, almost 
within sight of the Capitol, moonshine stills are 
being operated in incredible numbers. They are 
turning out a brand of “green” rye, which is 
rendered drinkable as well as potent after some 
aging in a charred keg. Production has reached a 
quantity basis and the market is becoming glutted. 
The current price is $2.50 a gallon, which is far 
below the prewar level. 

So lax has enforcement become in the national 
capital that today, seven years after the enactment 
of Constitutional and statutory prohibition, we are 
treated to the spectacle of citizens forming a secret 
law-and-order society to assist the police in running 
down the dry-law violators. They called themselves 
“Vigilantes,” but the rum-drinking population of 
Washington derisively dubbed them “the snoop- 
ers.” They became the target of constant ridicule. 
One jokester laboriously copied large portions of 
the Washington telephone directory and sent it to 
the society as a list of the dry violators in the 
District of Columbia. Two police informers, who 
claimed to be connected with the Vigilantes, were 
breaking all records in producing affidavits of liquor- 
law violations until they were trapped and forced to 
confess they were perjurers. The Vigilantes held a 
meeting to plan new strategy but found-themselves 
spied upon by bootleggers who had joined their 
society. These few unfortunate experiences have 
not contributed to the success of the organization. 


UT those who think our own antics over prohi- 
bition are something new must turn back to 
their history. It seems to have been ever thus. 
John Barleycorn was plaguing our grandfathers 
seventy-five years ago as much as he is pestering us 
today. American historians in their absorption over 
the slavery issue have neglected to tell us very much 
about the commotion over prohibition just before 
the Civil War. But there was commotion aplenty, 
and not a little tangible result, if legislative enact- 
ment can be considered such. 

The ante bellum prohibition movement began in 
Maine and spread so rapidly it soon had such 
States as New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island in the dry column. 
In 1852 a petition containing 300,000 names was 
presented to the New York Legislature praying for 
passage of the Maine dry law. The Legislature 
ignored it, but in 1854 the prohibitionists gained 
control and passed the bill by a large majority. 
Gov. Horatio Seymour (Continued on page 192) 
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Readers and Writers 


writing of “Upton Sinclair: a Study 
in Social Protest” (Doran) to Floyd 
Dell. A social protestant himself, Mr. 
Dell is temperamentally sufficiently un- 
like Mr. Sinclair to be able to view 
dispassionately certain aspects of his 
subject without being altogether out of 
sympathy with a sometimes rather ex- 
asperating point of view. At the same 
time, he is enough of a radical to be 
instinctively more interested in the 
matter than the manner of Upton Sin- 
clair’s novels, which it would be difficult 
for a purely esthetic critic to discuss 
with patience. Mr. Sinclair is as thorough 
a Puritan as this country has produced, 
even though his religion is not that of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. Mr. Dell is not, I 
gather, in sympathy with Puritanism, 
but he does sympathize with and under- 
stand Upton Sinclair’s aims. 
He rightly begins with the question 
which every American who is interested 
asks every European who is interested: 


I’ was a good idea to intrust the 


Americans generally are truly surprised 
and puzzled by Upton Sinclair’s fame 
abroad — by the fact that he seems to be 
regarded throughout the world as his 
country’s most distinguished literary fig- 
ure. . . . So great is the discrepancy be- 
tween his position in the world at large 
and his position in his own country, that 
a book about him may as well begin by 
offering some explanation, to bewildered 
American readers, of his world fame. 


Mr. Dell believes that the explanation 
lies in the fact that “modern industrial 
America is a new portent in an old world; 
and the world has looked to American 
literature for realistic description and 
intellectual interpretation of it — and 
has found these things chiefly and best in 
the writings of Upton Sinclair.” 

There is acute criticism in his re- 
marks, yet they omit something which 
is essential to a clear understanding of 
Upton Sinclair’s fame abroad. First of 
all, he is regarded as the country’s “most 
distinguished literary figure” only by 
people who are in the radical and Social- 
ist movements. I doubt if anyone not 
interested in social problems has ever 
read him abroad or thought of him, save 
possibly as a Socialist who once wrote a 
sensational novel about the Chicago 
packers. Moreover, his Puritanism further 
recommends him to the British Socialists 
because it is such a proof of that re- 
spectability which is dearer than anything 
else to the heart of the British working 
classes. It has always been the aim of the 
Socialist movement in Britain to prove 


By Ernest Boyd 


that one could believe in the nationaliza- 
tion of railways without advocating free 
love or the nationalization of women, 
and to champion prohibition as the work- 
ers’ means to salvation, whereas here it 
is advocated as a means of getting more 
work out of more efficient slaves. 

Upton Sinclair has, therefore, every- 
thing to recommend him to radical circles 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
FicTIon 


Twilight Sleep. By Edith Wharton 
(Appleton). 

The Honorable Picnic. By Thomas 
Raucat (Viking Press). 

Pretty Creatures. By William Ger- 
hardi (Duffield). 

4 Good Woman. By Louis Bromfield 
(Stokes). 


GENERAL 


Trader Horn: Being the Life and 
Works of Alfred Aloysius Horn. 
(Simon. and Schuster). 

Disraeli. By D. L. Murray (Little, 
Brown). 

Studies in the Contemporary Theatre, 
By John Palmer (Little, Brown). 











abroad. He is the exponent of industrial 
America, he is an American Socialist, 
and he is American enough to be a 
Puritan. The iconoclasm of H.L. Mencken 
has no corresponding welcome from con- 
servatives abroad. Conservative icono- 
clasm is, however, a much more truly 
American phenomenon than Puritan 
Socialism, and is, to that extent, incom- 
prehensible to those unfamiliar with 
American life. It is easier to understand 
Upton Sinclair’s heresies against American 
conventions than H. L. Mencken’s. The 
former deals with conditions which are 
universally true of industrial capitalism 
and are American only in so far as he 
touches on the element represented by 
foreign labor. In the least Socialist of all 
possible industrial countries Mr. Sinclair 
naturally occupies an anomalous position. 


LOYD DELL frankly recognizes the 

difficulties in the way of Upton 
Sinclair’s acceptance by the bulk of 
American readers. Yet he does not falter 
in his attempt to make this unsym- 
pathetic personality interesting. I have 
read every page of his account of Upton 
Sinclair with the deepest interest, yet I 
am left as I was at the outset: unattracted 


by his ideals and unconvinced of his 
merits as a writer. : 

Mr. Sinclair is fortunate in not having 
a more sardonic commentator for a biog- 
rapher, inasmuch as the biographical de- 
tails, related with occasional flashes of 
kindly irony by Mr. Dell, suggest un- 
rivaled opportunities for one of those 
“psychographs” which would, in this 
case, explain much that is irritating and 
repellent in the subject. Self-conscious, 
self-centered in his altruistic zeal, hope- 
lessly devoid of humor, shy, repressed, 
ambitious, sensitive, and struggling — 
Upton Sinclair as a young man is father 
to the turbulent personage now known to 
thousands who have heard of him only as 
an agitator. Mr. Dell outlines his early 
career, his literary and domestic problems, 
and leaves him triumphantly as the great- 
est living pamphleteer. 

He is certainly a writer with a highly 
developed sense for publicity and to that 
extent an efficient pamphleteer. He is 
apparently sincere and financially dis- 
interested. He is a man of whom one 
might say what was said of Diderot: 
“Beware of that man, he believes every 
word he says.” That, it seems to me, 
is the essence of Floyd Dell’s satisfaction 
with him. Yet, even when I recall his 
pamphlets, their weaknesses are more 
apparent than their virtues, and they 
are the fundamental weaknesses of the 
personality that emerges from this book. 


HE last time I mentioned Sinclair’s 

name here was in a criticism of his 
“Mammonart,” for which he made great 
claims as an original and illuminating 
approach to the subject. I pointed out 
that, substituting Socialism for evangel- 
ical Christianity, he had simply rewritten 
Tolstoy’s “What Is Art?” With charac- 
teristic honesty he wrote to THE InDE- 
PENDENT and admitted that he had 
forgotten the gist of Tolstoy’s work. But 
surely, a re-reading of that book was an ° 
indispensable preliminary to embarking 
upon another criticism of esthetic cri- 
ticism as the slave of the “interests.” 
“The Brass Check” and “The Goose 
Step” are equally vulnerable in their 
limited application. Boards of business 
men do not interfere with academic free- 
dom in America any more or less than 
social and religious elements interfere 
with academic freedom in England. The 
Associated Press does not distort or 
suppress any more than an editor subsi- 
dized by a group or a person with a 
radical panacea. Mr. Sinclair should 
learn to substitute the words “human 
nature” for “capitalism.” 
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Symbol and Spirit 


THE TAPESTRY. By F. D. Beresford. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. $2.50. 

ZELDA MARSH. By Charles G. Norris. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 


pany. $2.50. 


HOSE professions arbitrarily 
lumped together under the vague 
head of “the arts” have long served 
as fertile fields of investigation for novel- 
ists. Some of the resultant studies have 
been sincere; more of them have been 
open to suspicion as conscious attempts to 
profit from the public’s fascination in a 
background of which it knows little and is 
therefore more than likely to surround 
with an artificial glamour. 

No such charge of insincerity may be 
leveled at either Mr. Beresford or Mr. 
Norris. Each has obviously selected his 
characters because of a strong interest 
inherent in their lives, rather than with 
any sidelong glance at the background 
against which they must move. In each 
novel, in fact, the background is almost 
incidental — characters stand out so 
strongly that any early-developed in- 
terest in setting is forgotten as the men 
and women take the center of the stage. 
Both novels are interesting as the work of 
men whose previous achievements qualify 
them as “important.” Yet neither “The 
Tapestry” nor “Zelda Marsh” may be 
looked upon as a really significant novel. 
In Mr. Norris’ case one js struck by none 
of that final sense of tragedy which “Pig 
Iron,” for example, left behind it; with 
Mr. Beresford there is an inevitable feel- 
ing that his immediate background and 
characters are somehow detached from the 
English scene. They are interesting in 
themselves, but nevertheless, the “feel” 
of England is absent from the pages. 

Mr. Beresford introduces John Fortes- 
cue as a child, fascinated by a tapestry 
with which Aunts Lizzie and Caroline are 
occupying their declining years. The 
aunts fill a definite place in the rather 
mixed marital relations of the Fortescue 
household. Aunt Lizzie’s income is a nec- 
essary and major consideration in the life 
of the elder Fortescue, a lazy, ineffectual 
composer whose one success buoys him 
over conscious poverty and the rebukes 
of Aunt Lizzie. John’s mother “writes,” 
and when the boy is fifteen, her first suc- 
cessful novel provides funds for a flight to 
the Riviera, where the father’s faithless- 
ness hastens a separation and leaves John, 
at eighteen, to shift for himself. At Nice 
he secures work as a helper, later becomes 
a mason, and finally an embryo carver. 
From that point the scene shifts back to 


A Review J. R. S. 


England, where John marries the girl who 
has fascinated him from childhood and 
becomes a successful architect. The novel 
rapidly moves through success to tragedy, 
and leaves John at forty-three in the 
rather unconvincing position of a man 
who has found complete peace and perfect 
understanding of life. 

At various stages, the tapestry moves 
back into the novel. Aunt Lizzie’s death 
leaves it unfinished and John feels the 
urge to complete it. In the dark days 
following his tragedy, he sets to work 
upon it and finds his final solution to life 
after he has “got up to God,” lingering 
omnipotently over the whole scene of 
Joshua commanding the sun to stand still. 
The tapestry becomes to John a symbol 
of his own life “in which no act, nor 
thought, nor emotion of his was of any 
greater or less importance than any 
other.” Toward the close of his story, Mr. 
Beresford builds much upon this symbol 
which somehow fails to “click” in the 
reader’s mind. Undoubtedly the failure is 
largely due to the objective tone which 
runs so surely throughout the book. An 
inevitable feeling arises that the symbol- 
ism is dragged in by the ears here and 
there to extricate John from his hope- 
less state of mind. 

Stripped of its excursion into symbol- 
ism, however, “The Tapestry” is an 
objective tale of strong interest. Mr. 
Beresford writes in a straightforward, 
almost grim fashion which infuses a strong 
sense of inevitability and prepares the 
reader for the tragic note at the close. If 
his book is not significant in the larger 
sense, it is still important as an honest, 
three-dimensional portrait. 


ITH greater warmth and with fewer 

of the symbolical mechanics to en- 
cumber him, Mr. Norris sets down the 
story of Zelda Marsh. At once the reader 
ciscovers that the author’s and his own 
interest in this daughter of an itinerant 
cook is but little in externals, or in the 
ordinary props and embellishments of 
fictional structure; situation, background, 
count for little save as they react upon 
Zelda herself. In detail, but without 
prolixity, the struggle of this quixotically 
idealistic woman after her soul’s desire 
—a theatrical career — is set down. 

We come upon Zelda Marsh first when 
she is in the gloomy home of an uncle and 
aunt, an orphan much and perhaps justly 
misunderstood, rebellious, as a school girl 
is rebellious, against the paraphernalia 
of tutored adolescence, secretly letting 
what she hopes may be her soul run riot 
with her fancies. Within this precocious 


inner self she conceives a passionate love 
for a dreamy boy a year younger than 
herself; the outcome is inevitable. Zelda 
is cast off by her uncle, and rather than be 
sent to an institution, turns to a middle- 
aged doctor for protection. But her 
spirit is true to the exalted image of her 
earlier lover, and to her longing for a stage 
career. 


EARS intervene filled with dreary 
disillusionment and struggling not 
only against the cruelties of the moment 
but the shadows of a past which had al- 


ready lost whatever spectral significance it . 


may have had for her. The trouper spirit 
is bred in her, and it serves well in the 
pursuit of her ideal; but it brings her to 
infinite wretchedness on the way. A 
profligate and worthless husband, a tour 
in vaudeville with him across the country, 
the final culmination when she sacrifices 
her hope of having a child for his sake only 
to have him discover her story and cast 
her off, weary months in a charity hospi- 
tal, and a return to New York, broken in 
body and spirit, are incidents in a tor- 
tuously unfolding story. Gone is all zest 
for living, gone the desire to become a 
great actress, only the infinite yearning for 
peace and a possible reconcilement of 
what is left of her being to a life she can- 
not fathom. But without warning her goal 
is thrust upon Zelda—her name is 
pricked out in the lights of Broadway: she 
finds love as she had scarcely dreamed it. 

Then comes back first the broken shell 
of the boy, then the sodden remnants of 
her husband to tear her contentment to 
bits once more. Zelda Marsh has found 
her career — but she discovers that she 
has not yet found her soul. It is now, when 
she must forsake all she has so dearly 
won, that Mr. Norris first really emerges 
as something other than just another 
novelist. He allows his heroine to discover 
that the satisfaction of an ambition can- 
not necessarily bring self-respect to her 
soul — and refrains from proving, by a 
coup de plume, that it can. For this 
restraint, for this uncommon acceptance 
of his own professed theories the reader 
may be grateful indeed, as for a more than 
workmanlike piece of writing. 

And it is here that Mr. Norris and Mr. 
Beresford most’ widely differ. The one 
achieves fairly the understanding of a 
human spirit without ostentation, with- 
out symbolical emphasis; finds in circum- 
stances of utterly tragic implication an 
authentic note of triumph. The other, by 
coloring incidents not in themselves 
tragic with grim inevitability creates a 
tragedy essentially complete. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Open House. By J. B. Priestley. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


T is equally true in literary as in more 
specific types of service that many 
shall be called but few chosen to represent 
excellence — at least in the field of the 
familiar essay: the number of men now 
writing who can lay any claim to renown 
for their efforts in this direction may-be 
told off on the fingers of one hand. 
Which brings us hastily to add: if there 
were, say, five such before, there are now 
certainly six. For Mr. Priestley, literary 
critic of the London Odserver and author 
of the engaging novel, “Adam in Moon- 
shine,” has definitely joined the ranks of 
the chosen with his “Open House.” 
As others of his kind — Christopher 
Morley, Logan Pearsoll Smith, Alpha of 
the Plow, Professor Grandgent, or A. P. 
Herbert —he has pondered well the 
idiosyncrasies of everything from shoes 
and ships to cabbages and kings, has 
regarded queens solemnly through cats’ 


eyes, and philosophized thereon. Some-. 


times he waxes ironical, often excusably 
serious, as often merely amusing — but 
always charming indeed. How pleasant 
it would be if there were more like him 
and fewer who tried to be and failed! 
It would be unfair not to mention here 
the excellence of the format and binding 
which the Messrs. Harper have given to 
the book. It should easily rank as one 
of the most satisfying and careful ex- 
amples of bookmaking which the past 
year has brought forth. 


** * * * 


The White and Gold Lady. By Foxhall 
Daingerfield. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $2.00. 


HEN America was first taking to 

bicycles life in Kentucky was 
delightful. Chivalry, now sadly lacking 
in life, had not yet died. Men worshiped 
old wine and young horses and lovely 
women. It was their regard for the latter 
which caused most of the trouble in Mr. 
Daingerfield’s story, trouble which some- 
how leaves the reader cold. However, the 
book is significant not as a novel but as a 
canvas, warm with the life of Southern 
ladies and gentlemen before the days of 
mass production. The story itself is not 
without flaws, particularly in its closing 
chapters. But one will pardon these for 
the sake of the setting in which the events 
take place, one which civilization has 
prosaically scrapped to make room for 
more utilitarian properties on the Ameri- 
can stage. Daingerfield is a Kentuckian 
and has gone deeply into the days 
when his native State recognized the 


cleavages of class distinction, when sheer 
quality was accepted master of society. 
His first opus was a mystery yarn. His 
second is much more important. It 
provides a bit of honest and lovely 
commentary upon a day all too nearly 
forgotten. 


** * *& * 


The Honorable Picnic. By Thomas Raucat. 
Translated by Leonard Cline. New 
York: The Viking Press, $2.50. 


N some unaccountable fashion, this 
page has previously failed to include 
mention of “The Honorable Picnic,” 
published early in June. We hasten to 
rectify the error and to promise that more 
discerning readers will find between its 
honorable covers an hour or two of sheer 
delight. For explanation, it is sufficient to 
say that the story concerns the honorable 
picnic which a European diplomat of 
amorous tendencies, fulfilling a commis- 
sion in Tokyo, is led to propose through 
his desire for better acquaintance with a 
young Japanese girl who has taken his 
fancy. Each chapter is related by one of 
the principals of the affair — the author 
tells the first and then lets his characters 
carry the story further. The resultant mix- 
ture of pleasant naiveté and gentle satire 
compounds as original and unusual a tale 
as might be desired. Certain of our more 
imbecile censors have found fault with its 
proprieties, forgetting that Japan and 
Alabama are not synonymous civiliza- 
tions. In general, the book casts a keen and 
vivid light on both Occidental and Orien- 
tal civilizations, but its chief value is in its 
delicacy as a story, a work of art; and 
there it is a very fine success. 


*e*e* * *& * 


The Lost Sword of Shamyl. By Lewis 
Stanton Palen. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


R. PALEN has already recorded 

the amazing adventures of the 
“White Devil” and his wife through the 
vain, stirring days of the last counter- 
revolution against the Bolsheviki. This 
book is a companion piece and conclusion 
to his two earlier memoirs. Primarily, it 
tells how the sword, formerly the property 
of the outlaw, Shamy], carried in the war 
by the White Devil and taken from him 
by a Red commissar at the time of his 
capture, found its way back into his 
hands. But Mr. Palen has taken the 
opportunity to include as well some of 
the more quiet chapters in the boyhood 
of this extraordinary figure. These earlier 
scenes of typical childhood among the 
aristocracy of czarist days will interest 


all, regardless of whether they have read 
Mr. Palen’s record of the more martial 
chapters of the White Devil’s later life. 
No mention of the book would be com- 

lete without a word of high praise for 
the delightful and original drawings by 
Prince Serge Cantacuzene-Speransky 
which illustrate the text. 


*e* ee * 


The Mob. By Vicente Blasco Ibdéfiez. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


ou Rudolph Valentino demon- 
strated to Sefior Blasco Ibdjiez how 
a second-rate novel may be developed into 
a passing moving picture, the Spanish 
novelist has been pointing his pen at 
Hollywood. But since “The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse” won popularity 
as book and film, both the written works 
of the Spaniard and the screen versions 
thereof have deteriorated. “The Mob” 
plumbs the mediocrity to which a novel- 
ist, riding on the wave of past popularity, 
may sometimes descend. It is a badly 
written, loose portrayal of the lives and 
sufferings of human riffraff in Madrid — 
a tale of ragpickers, poachers, impecu- 
nious writers, and gypsies. After intermin- 
able events of little significance and less 
interest, our hero, a sickly and cowardly 
hanger-on among journalists, is regener- 
ated by the death of his mistress and the 
legacy of a son— an old literary trick, 
but in this case, unconvincingly per- 
formed. “The Mob” will not even make 
a good movie. 


** *£* * 


Flower Show. By Denis Mackail. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


HE English town of Nutlington 
I eect to life for a day and all the 
inhabitants breathe through the pages 
of this latest example of Denis Mackail’s 
humor and observation. The book is by 
no means a novel. It is a picture of an 
English town done in detail by a good 
reporter. The passages through which - 
six-year-old John Hewell, “heir to the 
property,” laughs and plays are faintly 
reminiscent of Barrie. Mackail knows 
little boys, their outlook, their mental 
reactions, their hopes and puzzlings. 
The heir to the property is by far the 
most thoroughly alive character in the 
book, which is generous in its dramatis 
persone. The action in the story takes 
place in a single day, and Mackail so 
depicts the events which lead up to the 
flower show that one anticipates it as 
certainly an event of major world 
importance, which is just as it should be. 
“Flower Show” is a delicate piece of 
literary bric-a-brac. 
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What the World Is Doing 


HE Sacco-Vanzett1 case which 

has focused the attention of the 

world upon Massachusetts, will 
probably reach final solution soon after 
this appears in print. The execution of 
the two men convicted of 
murdering a pay-roll guard 
and his assistant in South 
Braintree, Massachusetts, 
seven years ago, had been arranged for 
midnight, August 10, but after a lengthy 
meeting of the governor’s council at which 
pleas of the defense were heard, it was 
decided to grant a respite until August 23 
in order that counsel for the defense might 
have every opportunity to save the con- 
demned men. On August 10 the defense 
carried the matter to Supreme Court 
Justice OLrveER WENDELL Ho.MEs in an 
effort to obtain a writ of habeas corpus. 
But Justice Houmes denied the writ, and 
Judge Grorce W. Anperson of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
denied a similar request. All of the pleas 
were based upon the alleged prejudice of 
Judge Tuaver who presided at the trial. 

On August 8, petitions were filed with 
Judge Wester Tuayer for revocation of 
sentence and stay of execution upon 
grounds of prejudice. Justice SANDERSON 

of the Massachusetts Su- 
= preme Court refused to 
ayer 

Reposes tant a plea of the defense 

that Judge Tuayer be 
relieved from hearing motions based 
upon his own prejudice, and the Dedham 
judge duly denied all motions. ArTHUR 
D. Hitt, who has taken the place of 
Wi111aM G. Tuompson as chief defense 
counsel, pleaded with him to retire from 
the case and allow another judge to hear 
the motions, arguing that no man was 
able to judge fairly his own prejudice. 
But Judge THayver refused. 

As August 10, the first date set for 
the execution approached, radicals in 
many parts of the world staged protests 
with bombs while several threatened riots 
were averted only by timely 
police action. In New York 
bombs were exploded in 
three subway stations, killing one person 
and injuring others. In Buenos Aires two 
bombs were exploded. The home of the 
mayor of Baltimore was partially de- 
stroyed by an explosion, as was a Phila- 
delphia church. In Boston all police were 
called from their vacations and the city’s 
trained riot squad mobilized against 
possible trouble. In Chicago a mob of 
4,000 persons led by a_bobbed-haired 
high-school girl marched toward the loop 
singing the “International.” Tear bombs 
were used by police to disperse them. 


Sacco- 
Vanzetti 
Case 


Bombs and 
Riots 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


Protests against the execution of the 
two men flooded into Governor FuLLER’s 
office from all parts of the world. Presi- 
dent Coo.ipcE and Attorney-General 

SARGENT also received ap- 
a peals for their intercession. 
But all Federal officials 
declared that the case should be handled 
alone by the State of Massachusetts. 





The Week 


{A respite for Sacco and Vanzetti. 
The courts consider. But Judge 
Thayer denies all motions. New 
defense counsel. Bombs and other 
protests. Europe agitated. But 
America is generally calm. JA 
gallant soldier dies. Colonel of the 
Rough Riders and governor-gen- 
eral of the Philippines. {After- 
math of the Geneva conference. 
No building race, says Mr. 
Coolidge after talking with Secre- 
tary Wilbur. But we shall begin a 
five-year building program. {Poli- 
tical gossip. {A Peace Bridge 
across the Niagara. JAir derby 
for $35,000. San Francisco to 
Honolulu. {Other flights. 











While radicals were protesting in London, 
Paris, New York, and most of the large 
cities in the world, the American people 
generally remained calm. Strikes were 
called in several cities, but fizzled when 
only a few workmen left their jobs. 
Almost unanimously the American press 
—including papers which had urged 
clemency for Sacco and Vanzetri — 
praised the investigation and report made 
by Governor Futter and his advisory 
committee as just and fair and as con- 
clusive evidence that the two men had 
been fairly tried. 

‘The death of Maj. Gen. Lronarp 
Woop in Boston on August 6 ended the 
career of a soldier and administrator 
whose rise to eminence from an obscure 

rank in the Army Medical 

yma Department was outstand- 

eae?! ews ; os 

ing in American military 

history. A native of New Hampshire, 
General Woop graduated from the 
Harvard Medical School in 1885 and 
immediately entered the Army as a 
contract surgeon. Though slightly lame 
he was attracted to the rigorous life of 
the line and under General Lawton 
so distinguished himself as a combat 
officer against the Apache Indians that 


he was awarded America’s most coveted 
badge of courage—the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. During the Spanish- 
American War he was in command of the 
famous regiment of Rough Riders in which 
THEODORE RoosEvELT was lieutenant 
colonel. 

When Spain capitulated he was com- 
missioned by President McKinLey as 
governor of Cuba and charged with the 
task of preparing the Cubans 9 in- 

dependence. He reshaped 
venues a judiciary in the tes 
nation, put the tottering public-school 
system on a sound footing, and set up 
agencies for the successful combat of 
tropical disease. On the day when the 
Cuban flag of freedom was first flung 
to the Havana breezes, while the whole 
country was singing his praises he mod- 
estly boarded a ship and sailed for home. 
After signal service in the Philippines he 
was commissioned a major general and 
from 1910 to 1914 was chief of staff of the 
United States Army. When the United 
States entered the World War, General 
Woon was sidetracked from the theatre of 
operations by the Wi1son Administra- 
tion. His friends were outraged, but 
with military bluntness Woop responded 
to their anger with the statement: “I am 
a soldier. I obey orders.” 

In 1920 General Woop was a candidate 
for the Republican nomination for Presi- 
dent. After his inauguration, President 
Harpine appointed General Woop gov- 
ernor-general of the Philip- 
pines, where he showed a 
firm hand, obeying orders 
to the letter despite severe opposition in 
Manila. Filipinos who fought him never- 
theless respected him, and the archipelago 
went into deep mourning at his death. 
From Rapid City comes the report that 
his successor as governor-general of the 
Islands would be a civilian and not an 
Army man. This statement was taken to 
indicate that the President contemplates 
an amelioration of the American policy in 
the Islands. General Woop was buried in 
Arlington Cemetery at Washington. His 
body rests under a knoll surrounded by 
the graves of the gallant Rough Riders 
whom he commanded in Cuba. 

Fears that the collapse of the naval 
limitations conference at Geneva would 
precipitate a dangerous and costly war- 
ship-building race between the United 
Sars thin States and Great Britain 

tos * were dispelled on August 9 
by President Coo.ipce. After a conference 
with Secretary of the Navy Wisur, the 
President announced at Rapid City, 
South Dakota, where the summer White 
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House is located, that the Administra- 
tion’s Navy program would not be altered 
by the failure of the Geneva conferees 
to reach an agreement. In the President’s 
opinion the Government should proceed 
with naval construction as though the 
Geneva conference had never been held. 
Mr. Coo.ipcE vouchsafed the conviction 
that the failure at Geneva should not be 
accepted as final, and that an agreement 
on limitation for cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines may be reached by negotia- 
tions among the powers. 

Secretary Wi.sur, after consultation 
with the President, told correspondents 
that the American naval policy should 
conform to our actual needs and should 
not aim at competition with 
any other nation. The Navy 
Department willrecommend 
a five-year building program to the next 
Congress. An attempt on the part of “big 
Navy” proponents to force a huge con- 
struction plan through Congress is 
anticipated, but it will be met by the full 
weight of Administration opposition. 
Several leaders in Congress, including 
Senator Borau of Idaho, have already 
publicly indorsed the moderate program 
advised by President Coo.ipcE. 

President Coo.ipce is studying a 
farm-relief bill prepared in Washington as 
a substitute for the McNary-Haugen 
measure which was killed by executive 

veto during the last session 

New Farm of Congress. The proposed 
new bill was presented to 
Mr. CootipcE by Frank Evans, general 
counsel of the Farm Bureau Federation. 
It is said to have the support of Secre- 
taries Hoover, MELLon, and JARDINE. 

The measure differs from the McNary- 
Haugen bill in several important par- 
ticulars. Instead of proposing machinery 
by which the Government would control 

farm prices it drafts a plan 

On for machinery by which 
farmers may help them- 
selves. It avoids the price-fixing provi- 
sions and the objectionable equalization 
fee in the McNary-Haugen measure, but 
proposes the establishment of farmer- 
controlled corporations to adjust supply 
and demand by purchase of crop surpluses. 
The finances of these corporations would 
be guaranteed by government loans. The 
bill would establish a Federal farm board 
composed of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and three members to be appointed by 
the President with the approval of the 
Senate. This board would be provided 
with a revolving fund of $300,000,000 
with which to finance purchase of over- 
stocks and aid farmers’ codperative 
associations. 

Although the substitute measure is 
widely called the Administration bill, 

President Coo.ipcE has not 

A Feeler indorsed it. The text of the 
measure was made public as a feeler. Opin- 
ion on the soundness of its provisions 


No 
Competition 


varies. It has been branded as “unac- 
ceptable” by many prominent farm 
editors including Senator Capper of 
Kansas. A number of economists have 
declared it to be fundamentally unsound. 
One expert asserted that if farmers were 
assured that their crops in years of over- 
production would be purchased at a fair 
price by money supplied out of the 
government Treasury there would be 
a vast surplus annually, and that the 
resultant drain on the Federal coffers 
might be disastrous. 

Stunned by President Coo.ipce’s 
statement that he did not “choose to 
run for President in 1928,” Republican 
leaders have recovered from the shock 

; and now have generally 

Peeves: reached the conclusion that 
the Chief Executive meant 
what he said. As a result organized at- 
tempts to induce the President to re- 
consider have been practically abandoned 
and Republican politicians are preparing 
to support other aspirants. Henry Forp 
has declared himself in favor of HERBERT 
Hoover, Senator FREDERICK H. GILLETT 
of Massachusetts has gone on record 
for CHartes Evans Hucues with 
Hoover as second choice. Senator Moses 
of New Hampshire issued a statement 
asserting that Lowpen would win “‘if the 
election were held tomorrow.” Reports 
from Chicago indicate that Vice President 
Dawes will not be a candidate in farm- 
belt primaries where his friend Lowpen 
is strong and where he himself would find 
substantial favor. It is the guess of 
Illinois political observers that Dawes 
and Lowpen do not wish to impair one 
another’s strength in territory where 
both are popular; these early prognos- 
ticators suggest that in the convention 
the one who seems to have the least 
chance of winning the nomination will 
throw his support to the other. President 
Coouipce has informally informed en- 
quiring newspaper men that he is neutral 
and will not actively espouse the can- 
didacy of any seeker after the Republican 
nomination. 

Meantime Democrats in New York are 
busily building hopes for the election of 
Gov. AtFrep E. Smit on the belief that 
Coo.ipcE would have been the strongest 

aie Republican candidate, and 
that his withdrawal adds 

— strength to the candidacy of 
the hopeful contestant from the sidewalks 
of New York. 

Pledges of perpetual friendship between 
the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain were renewed by high dignitaries 
of the three Governments on the occasion 

of the opening of the Peace 

Brides Bridge across the Niagara 
River. On August 7 the 

Prince or Wates, his brother, Prince 
GeorcE, Prime Minister Batpwin of 
Great Britain, and Prime Minister Kino 
of Canada advanced on the span from 


the Canadian side and shook hands over a 
silk ribbon with Vice President Dawes, 
Secretary of State Ketiocc, and Gov- 
ernor Situ of New York. All spoke in 
glowing. terms of the community of 
interests between the two great North 
American countries and alluded to the 
bridge as a symbol of the international 
amity. Vice President Dawes leaped 
over the restraints of diplomacy and 
bluntly deplored the failure of the con- 
ference at Geneva to reach an agreement 
on naval limitations. He said that both 
the United States and Great Britain 
went to the conference so inadequately 
prepared by previous study of each other’s 
needs that agreement was impossible. 
Both he and Prime Minister Batpwin 
declared that war between Great Britain 
and the United States is inconceivable. 
The Prince or WateEs was particularly 
informal. He inquired with interest after 
the quality of Secretary Kettoce’s golf 
game and chatted laughingly with Vice 
President Dawes. The Peace Bridge was 
financed by private capital supplied by 
Canadians and Americans. When the 
investors are reimbursed the span will 
become the joint property of the United 
States and Canada. 

As we go to press twenty-five men and 
one woman are on their marks for the 
Dole air derby from San Francisco to 
Honolulu; #35,000, in prizes is offered 

or the first two ’planes, 
rtererate ti accomplish the Fight 
The aggregate investment of the con- 
testing flyers is $200,000. The first prize 
is $25,000— the second $10,000. Miss 
Mitprep Doray, school teacher of Flint, 
Michigan, was the sole woman left 
among the entries. In all, thirteen "planes 
were lined up for the start. Promi- 
nent among the contestants was Capt. 
WituiaM Erwin who planned the hop as 
a leg on his flight from Dallas, Texas, 
to Hongkong, China. Two ’planes, 
one flown by Army aviators, the other 
by civilians, have already made the 
flight. 

Meanwhile American aviators were 
making ready for projected flights to 
Rome, South America, and around the 
world. Ltoyp W. Bertaup and James 


D. Hits were at Curtiss - 


Other Field with their mono- 

ar _ Old Glory, completing 
preparations for their proposed nonstop 
air journey to Rome. Pau R. Reprern 
was approaching the take-off in an at- 
tempt to fly without a stop from Bruns- 
wick, Georgia, to Brazil over an inter- 
vening stretch of water 1,900 miles long. 
Epwarp F. Scuiee who is planning to 
hop off from Newfoundland soon for a 
swift air trip around the world was giving 
his ship tests at Washington. ScHLEE 
is contemplating long hops and hopes to 
beat the twenty-eight-day record estab- 
lished by American Army fliers in their 
globe-circling flight. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


snorting down upon us with a 

most lethal letter from a reader in 
Chicago. Mr. Hermann Outgrowth, whose 
intimate notes from Europe printed in 
these columns a month or two ago will 
doubtless be well remembered, seemed 
to be the object of the attack. Before his 
removal to Boston some years ago, Mr. 
Outgrowth had been a big grain and feed 
man in Duluth, and had a large circle 
of friends in the Windy City. We are 
totally at a loss to account for our 
correspondent’s acrimony in this in- 
stance. However, equable as may be the 
tenor of the writer’s remarks, we interject 
a doubt — as one who has never been to 
Scotland — whether Mr. Outgrowth really 
considered falling from a massy pinnacle 
in Skye a signal privilege. We append our 
reader’s letter below: 


N': long ago the postman came 


Dear Sir: 

Unlike your frolicsome correspondent, 
Mr. Hermann Outgrowth, in your July 2 
issue, I have never had the distinguished 
honor of falling off a rock in Scotland — 
or grouching about it in print in a London 

. hotel —or of visiting the British House 
of Parliament in search of the ludicrous. 
But I have just got back from the hospital 
where I spent twenty-four miserable days 
recovering from a well-nigh fatal opera- 
tion, meditating the meanwhile on my 
own sins and those of other people. I mar- 
vel at his going 3,000 miles from his own 
country to sprain an ankle by falling off 
a rock when there are hundreds of lovely 
precipices in this country where he might 
fall and break his neck in comfort. And 
we have at least forty-nine Legislatures 
here in America on* which American 
humorists have expended their best talents 
and have been amply rewarded. I think 
he ought to leave that sort of thing to Will 
Rogers; he does it so much better. 

QMr. Hermann Outgrowth evidently 
regards himself — with that name! — as 
a typical American. At any rate it is clear 
that he is a type of American abroad with 
whom some of us are familiar and of whom 
we are not proud —the chap on whose 
naturalization papers the ink is scarcely 
dry, who wears a checkerboard suit of 
screaming colors, a horseshoe-shaped 
diamond on his shirt front, carries his 
cigar at an angle, a small American flag 
pinned to his coat lapel, and screams forth 
in a foreign country the information that 
he is an American. 

(Psychologically, that type of American 
is hard to classify. In some respects he 
resembles a fussy old maid whose sutures 
have long since closed to all ideas, while 
in other respects he displays the “I. Q.” 
of a conceited and bumptious youth of 
about fourteen. His attitude toward any- 
thing or anybody foreign is distinctly 
medieval. He tells us that he doesn’t like 
foreigners because they differ from “us” 
— meaning his type of American. For the 
same reason he dislikes the Irish and 





South Carolinians! Difference of ritual 
and costume among primitive tribes, 
anthropologists tell us, constituted an 
eternal blood feud. The Greeks char- 
acterized everybody outside their own 
circle as “barbaroi.” Througnout the 
uncivilized world always and in western 
Europe till recently, a stranger was 
necessarily an enemy. 

GThe United States has officially set its 
face against that theory. It has tried 
sympathetically to get the other nation’s 
viewpoint, its reasons for its opinions, and 
has tried to set forth courteously its own 
views and reasons and to arrive at a 
satisfactory compromise based on that 
procedure. In this respect Mr. Out- 
growth’s mentality represents a civic 
attitude that is fast falling into innocuous 
desuetude — he is a dreary anachronism. 
{Mr. Outgrowth’s cognomen is obviously 
a misnomer. A suitable synonym will 
doubtless occur to your really American 


readers, . 
E. L. C. Morse. 





The Prohibition 
Treadmill 


(Continued from page 186) 


vetoed it. Then the fight began in earnest. 
Myron H. Clark, apthor of the proposed 
prohibitory law, ran against Seymour on 
a dry platform. After a red-hot campaign, 
Clark was elected by a majority of 309 
votes. Immediately upon his inauguration 
on January 1, 1855, the new governor 
sent a message to the Legislature urging 
enactment of the Maine law. A bitter 
contest ensued, but it passed the Legis- 
lature on April 3 and went into effect 
on July 4, 1855. Believe it or not, mass 
meetings were held along Broadway to 
celebrate the dry victory. Resolutions 
were adopted in the Broadway tabernacle 
hailing it as the most glorious event since 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Other States followed suit in rapid 
order. Within a few months prohibition 
laws were on the statute books in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Indiana, 
Michigan, Iowa, and Nebraska. Prohibi- 
tion laws were introduced in many other 
States and had been passed but pre- 
vented from going into effect in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

But when prohibition comes, reaction, 
it seems, is never far behind. Before the 
end of the year 1855, we find the governor 
of New York complaining that the dry 
law “has been subjected to an opposition 
more persistent, unscrupulous and defiant 
than is often incurred by an act of legisla- 
tion. In ; . . New York and others of 
our large towns, it has, through the 
connivance of magistrates and executive 


officers sworn to sustain the laws, been 
flagrantly disregarded, on the pretense 
principally of its unconstitutionality.” 
The State Supreme Court came to the 
rescue of the wets and nullified the law by 
a vote of five to three. 

Grandfather never locked the door 
behind him in his experiments with 
prohibition. Within a few years, all the 
prohibitory laws, except those of Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont, were 
wiped off the statute books. Massachu- 
setts had a seesaw struggle over its 
dry law, but in 1875 the measure was 
repealed and a license law adopted. 

History, it is obvious, does a lot of 
repeating in prohibition as in everything 
else. Study of the long record of actions 
and reactions leaves one in doubt as to 
whether the issue will ever be settled. 
Perhaps the present system is as satis- 
factory a solution as any: the wets have 
their liquor and the drys have their law. 





Conrad of Austria 
(Continued from page 176) 


same day ordered general mobilization, 
against Russia. 

But it was now too late to carry out 
the arrangements made for this larger 
program. Case B had worked only too 
smoothly according to schedule, and the 
three armies were already on the trains 
en route to the Serbian frontier. It was 
impossible to unscramble things or 
reverse the operation. The elaborate set of 
train movements had to be carried 
through according to schedule; and not 
until they reached theit destination 
could the forces now destined for the 
Russian front be gathered up again and 
railed north. Conrad sent off a long letter 
of excuses to Moltke: “. . . we hoped 
to be able to fight Serbia without other 
complications. The endeavor of all the 
powers to localize the war strengthened 
us in this belief.” 

The sequel was quite in keeping with 
this brilliant beginning. To make matters 
worse, the Austrian commander on the 
Serbian front refused to release the troops 
ordered north against Russia, but engaged 
them at once in the “side show.” The 
quick and easy triumph Conrad had 
planned proved a humiliating failure; and 
only after they had suffered heavy and 
useless losses were these troops sent up 
to him in Galicia. He himself, meanwhile, 
with only half his army at hand and 
the rest four hundred miles beyond the 
Danube, marched forth vaguely on the 
offensive against the Russians — and was 
promptly routed. His damaged reénforce- 
ments from Serbia came up just in time to 
share in his final defeat at Lemberg, the 
Marne of the Austrians. All Conrad 
could do was to dig in and wait until 
the main German forces turned eastward. 
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They never turned — not in all the four 
years the war lasted.. During the very 
days Conrad was being beaten at Lem- 
berg, Moltke was meeting his fate on 
the Marne. The decision came on the 
fortieth day, just as he had promised; it 
was only the result that was not according 
to plan; and Conrad, as he had always 
feared, was left “sitting in the ink.” 

The honors were thus easy, in defeat, 
between the two allies; and at bottom 
there seems little ground for the bitter 
mutual recrimination they have in- 
dulged in ever since. Each had lost his 
campaign in his own way and by his own 
errors. Conrad, at least, had no right ta 
complain. He had gambled the fate of his 
country on a hypothetical victory in 
France which he himself never believed 
in and then when the time came had 
thrown away his own chance of safety 
by-turning his back on Russia. 
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The Potomac Fights for 
Its Heritage 
(Continued from page 178) 


pay. A recent report by the Citizen’s Com- 
mittee opposing the power plan brands 
the “cheaper power” slogan of the private 
development advocates as misleading, 
and estimates that the reduction in rates 
to private consumers would be about one 
half of one cent per kilowatt hour. 
Figures in the Tyler report indicated that 
the power stations erected at the two dam 
sites would furnish 675,000,000 kilowatt 
hours of continuous power. The total con- 
sumption of the District of Columbia at 
present is around 350,000,000 kilowatts, 
of which the government establishments 
take about one fifth. The obvious con- 
clusion is that a market for this additional 
power could be developed only as indus- 
tries are established here, and additional 
industries are neither wanted nor needed 
by the capital. 

Washington citizens who have guarded 
the capital against any industrial en- 
croachment recently made loud protest 
against the proposal to build a politely 
called “abbatoir” in Rosslyn or historic 
Alexandria, just over the river in Virginia 
and marking the entrance to the city from 
the south. They would protest with greater 
vehemence the appearance of cotton 
mills, shoe factories, or dye works on the 
outskirts of the city and the addition of a 
large industrial population. Put Washing- 
ton into the commercial race with Pitts- 
burgh, Wilmington, and the industrial 
cities of New England, and you change 
its character permanently — and, its 
citizens believe, for the worse. The protest 
to be effective must first be directed at 
the power project, which would necessi- 
tate a market which does not now exist. 

Washington has apparently only re- 
cently awakened to the realization that 
the Potomac is in imminent danger either 
of falling into the hands of a private 
power company or of being used to dem- 
onstrate the theories of those who believe 
in government ownership and control of 
hydroelectric power sites. The resulting 
contest in Congress may equal that which 
now rages around Boulder Cajfion and 
Muscle Shoals, with the difference that 
the main issue is not public versus private 
development, but the relative commercial 
and esthetic value of Great Falls and the 
upper Potomac. 

President Coolidge recently told the 
National Conference on City Planning 
that Washington should be “a suitable 
expression of American ideals and achieve- 
ments.” If America’s great ideal is com- 
mercial development, the Great Falls of 
the Potomac and the incomparably 
beautiful stretches of the river so near the 
capital can be made to demonstrate 
impressively how efficiently the nation 
upholds this ideal. 
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